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Church Markets Its Gospel 
With High-Pressure Sales 


ByJOELSAPPELL 

and ROBERT W. WELKOS 

TIMES STAFF WRITERS 

Behind the religious trappings, 
the Church of Scientology is run 
like a lean, no-nonsense business 
in which potential members are 
called “prospects,” “raw meat” and 
“bodies in the shop.” 

Its governing financial poli- 


THE SCIENTOLOGY STORY 
Today: The Selling of a Church 
i m Second in a six-part series 


cy, written by the late Scientology 
founder L. Ron Hubbard, is simple 
and direct: “MAKE MONEY. 
MAKE MORE MONEY, MAKE 
OTHERS PRODUCE SO AS TO 
MAKE MONEY.” 

The organization uses sophisti¬ 


cated sales tactics to sell a seem¬ 
ingly endless progression of expen¬ 
sive courses, each serving as a 
prerequisite for the next. Known 
collectively as “The Bridge,” the 
courses promise salvation, higher 
intelligence, superhuman powers 
and even possible survival from 
nuclear fallout—-for those who can 
pay. 

Church tenets mandate that pa¬ 
rishioners purchase Scientology 
goods and services under Hub¬ 
bard's “doctrine of exchange.“ A 
person must learn to give, he said, 
as well as receive. 

For its programs and books, the 
church charges “fixed donations” 
that range from $50 for an elemen¬ 
tary course in improving commu¬ 
nication skills to more than $13,000 
for Hubbard’s secret teachings on 
the origins of the universe and the 
genesis of mankind’s ills. 

Please see MONEY, A18 
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MONEY: Church Puts 
High-Pressure Sales 
Techniques to Work 



The E-meter, used to monitor responses during "auditing.” 


Continued from A1 

The church currently is offering 
a “limited time only" deal on a 
select package of Hubbard courses, 
which represent a small portion of 
The Bridge. If bought individually, 
those courses would cost $55,455. 
The sale price: $33,399.50. 

As a promotional flyer for the 
discount observes, "YOU SAVE 
$22 055.50.” 

To complete Hubbard’s progres¬ 
sion of courses, a Scientologist 
could conceivably spend a lifetime 
and more than $400,000. Although 
few if any haye doled out that 
much, the high cost of enlighten¬ 
ment in Scientology has left many 
deeply in debt to family, friends 
and banks. 

Ask former church member Ma¬ 
rie Culloden of Manhattan Beach, 
who describes herself as a “recov¬ 
ering Scientologist." 

“I’m trying to recover my mort¬ 
gaged home," says Culloden, who 
spent 20 years in Scientology and 
obtained three mortgages totaling 
more than $80,000 to buy courses. 

The Scientology Bridge is al¬ 
ways under construction, keeping 
the Supreme Answer one step 
away from church members—a 
potent sales strategy devised by 
Hubbard to keep the money flow¬ 
ing, critics contend. 

New courses continually are 
added, each of which is said to be 
crucial for spiritual progress, each 
heavily promoted. 

Church members are warned 
that unless they keep purchasing 
Scientology services, misery and 
sickness may befall them. For the 
true believer, this is a powerful 
incentive to keep buying whatever 


the group is selling. 

Through the mail, Scientologists 
are bombarded with glossy, color¬ 
ful brochures announcing the lat¬ 
est courses and discounts. Letters 
and postcards sound the dire warn¬ 
ing, “Urgent! Urgent! Your future 
is at risk! ... It is time to ACT! 
NOW!. . .You must buy now!" 

By far the most expensive ser¬ 
vice offered by Scientology is "au¬ 
diting"—a kind of confessional 
during which an individual reveals 
intimate and traumatic details of 
his life while his responses are 
monitored on a lie detector-type 
device known as the E-meter. 

The purpose is* to unburden a 
person of painful experiences, or 
“engrams," that block his spiritual 
growth, a process that can span 
hundreds of hours. Auditing is 
purchased in 12V£-hour chunks 
costing anywhere between $3,000 
and $11,000 each, depending on 
where it is bought. 

Even Scientology's critics con¬ 
cede that auditing often helps peo¬ 
ple feel better by allowing them to 
air troubling aspects of their 
lives—much like a Catholic confes¬ 
sional or psychotherapy —and 
keeps them coming back for more. 

□ 

T he church makes no apologies 
for the methods it uses to raise 
funds and spread the gospel of its 
founder. Scientology spokesmen 
said in interviews that it takes 
money to cover overhead expenses 
and to finance the church’s world¬ 
wide expansion, as it does for any 
religion. 

“You can’t do it on bread and 
butter," said one. 


Church leaders will not discuss 
Scientology’s gross income or net 
worth. But they contend that 
Scientologists who pay for spiritual 
programs are no different from, 
say, Mormons who tithe 10% of 
their income for admittance to the 
temple, or from Jews who buy 
tickets to High Holiday services or 
from Christians who rent church 
pews. 

“The fact of the matter is that 
the parishioners of the Church of 
Scientology have felt and continue 
to feel that they get full value for 
their donations," said Scientology 


lawyer Earle C. Cooley. 

Many Scientologists say that 
Hubbard’s teachings have resur¬ 
rected their lives, some of which 
were marred by drugs, personal 
traumas, self doubts or a sense of 
alienation. They say that, through 
the church, they have gained con¬ 
fidence and learned to lead ethical 
lives and take responsibility for 
themselves, while working to cre¬ 
ate a better world. 

Scientology “works," they say, 
and for that, no price is too high. 

“It takes money," acknowledged 
Scientologist Sheri Scott. “It took 
Please see MONEY, A19 
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MONEY: 

The Cost 
of Crossing 
‘The Bridge’ 

Continued from A18 
money for my father to buy his 
Cadillac. I wish he'd sell the damn 
thing and give me the money |for 
Scientologyl- . . . i have never fell 
caealed at ail." 

"I'm not glued to the sky or 
anything. I'm a very normal per¬ 
son.” she added. "I just wish more 
people would take a look, would 
read [about Scientology|. before 
they decide we're cuckoo." 


■ - -/V 1 ; ■ 



W hile other religions increas¬ 
ingly advertise and market 
themselves, none approaches the 
Church of Scientology’s commer¬ 
cial zeal and sophistication. 

Its tactics come directly from 
Hubbard, who wrote entire treatis¬ 
es on how to create a market for. 
and sell. Scientology. 

He borrowed generously from a 
1971 book called "Big League Sales 
Closing Techniques." Touted as the 
“selling secrets of a supcrsales- 
nan." the book was written by 
firmer car dealer Les Dane, who 
has conducted popular seminars at 
Scientology headquarters in Flori¬ 
da. 

Hubbard said Scientology must 
be marketed through the "art of 
hard sell," meaning an "insistence 
that people buy.” He said that, 
"regardless of who the person is or 
vhat he is. the motto is. 'Always 
jell something. 

Hubbard contended that such 
high-pressure tactics are impera¬ 
tive because a person's spiritual 
veil being is at stake. 

Among other things, he directed 
his followers to; "rob the person of 
every opportunity to say 'No.'”; 
“help prospects work through fi¬ 
nancial stops impeding a sale": 
“make the prospect think it was his 
dea to make the purchase”; utilize 
the two man “tag team" approach. 
Lad "overcome and rapidly handle 
any attempted prospect backouL" 
One of the most important tech¬ 
niques in selling Scientology. Hub¬ 
bard said, is to create mystery. 

“If we tell him there is some¬ 
thing to know and don’t tell him 
what it is. we will zip people into" 
the organization. Hubbard wrote. 
"And one can keep doing this to a 
person—shuttle them along using 
mystery.” 

Frequently, a person’s first con¬ 
tact with Scientology comes when 
he is approached by a staff member 
on the street and offered a free 
personality test, or receives a 
lengthy questionnaire in the mail. 

Using chans and graphs, the 
idea is to convince a person that he 
has some problem, or "ruin.” that 
Scientology can fix. while assuag¬ 
ing concerns he may have about 
the church. According to Hubbard, 
"if the job has- been done well, the 
person should be worried." 

-With that accomplished, the 
customer is pushed to buy services 
he is told will improve his sorry 
condition and perhaps give him 
such powers as being able to spiri¬ 
tually travel outside his body—or. 
in Scientology jargon, to “exterior¬ 
ise." 

Former church member Andrew 
Lesco said he was told that he 
“would be able to project my mind 
into drawers, someone’s pocket, a 
wallet and I would be able to tell 
what’s inside. . ." 

Church members are required to 
write testimonials—"success sto¬ 
nes"—as they progress from one 
level to the next. 

The testimonials regularly ap¬ 
pear in Scientology publications. 
Usually carrying only the authors’ 
initials, they are used to promote 
courses without the church itself 
assuming legal liability for promis¬ 
ing results that may not occur. 


The seagoing vessel Freewinds in a photo from a Scientology publica¬ 
tion. The ship, which is based in the Caribbean, is used as a floating 
classroom where the most advanced Scientology course is offered. 

Wheaton, who left behind two 
children, ages 3 and 7. He was the 
pilot or an Air Florida jet that 
plunged into the Potomac Itiver 
after il had departed Washington. 
D.C.’s National Airjiori in 1982. 

The Wheatons were longtime 
church members. 

Joanne Wheaton gave nearly 
SlfiO.OOO to the church and almost 
as much to a private business 
controlled by Scientologists. But 
the deal was blocked when a 
lawsuit was brought by an attor¬ 
ney appointed by the court to 
protect the children's interests. 

The suit claimed that the Scien¬ 
tologists had disregarded the fu¬ 
ture welfare and financial security 
of the Wheaton family by taking 
money that was supposed to be 
used solely for the support of the 
children and their mother. 

After protracted discussions, the 
money was refunded and the 
Scientologists who negotiated the 
deal were expelled by the church 
for their role in the affair. 


according to cx-Scicnlologisls. 
Here is an example: 

"We were having trouble with 
the windshield wipers in our car. 
Sometimes they would work and 
sometimes they wouldn't. . . - We 
were driving along, and my hus¬ 
band was driving. I got to thinking 
about the windshield wipers, left 
my body in the seat and look a look 
under the hood. I spotted the wires 
that were shorting and caused 
them to weld themselves together, 
like they were supposed to be. We 
haven't had any trouble with them 
since.” 

□ 

S cientology staffers who sell 
Hubbard's courses are called 
“registrars." They earn commis¬ 
sions on their sales and arc skilled 
at eliciting every facet of an indi¬ 
vidual's finances, including bank 
accounts, slocks, cars, houses, 
whatever can be converted to cash. 

Like all Scientology staffers, a 
registrar’s productivity is evaluat¬ 
ed each week. Performance is 
judged by how much money he or 
she brings in by Thursday after¬ 
noon. And. in Scienlolopr'. declin¬ 
ing or stagnant productivity is not 
viewed benevolently, as former 
registrar Roger Barnes says he 
learned. 

"I remember being dragged 
across a desk by my tie because 1 
hadn't made my (sales quota) ” said 
Barnes, who once loured the world 
selling Scientology until he had a 
bitter break with the group. 

Barnes and other ex-Scientolo- 
gisls say that this uncompromising 
push to generate more money each 
week places intense pressure on 
registrars. 

Another former Scientology 
salesman in Los Angeles said ho 
and other registrars would use a 
tactic called "crush rcgging." The 
technique, he said, employed no 
elaborate sales talk. They repeated 
three words again and again: “Sign 
the check. Sign the check.” 

"This made the person feel so 
harassed." he said, "that he would 
sign the check because it was the 
only way he was going to get out of 
there." 

A 1984 investigative report by 
Canadian authorities quoted a To¬ 
ronto registrar as saying that 
members of the public want to be 
“bled of their money. ... If they 
didn’L they would be staff mem¬ 
bers eligible for free training." 

The Canadian report also re¬ 
counted a meeting during which 
Scientology staffers chanted: "Go 
for the throat. Go for blood. Go for 
the bloody throat." 

Former Scientologist Donna Day 
of Ventura said that church regis¬ 
trars accused her of throwing away 
money on rent and on food for her 
cats and dogs—"degraded beings." 
they called her pets. They said the 
money should be going to the 
church. 

“I was so upset. 1 finally left the 
house with them silling in it." said 
Day. who sued the church to get 
back $25,000 she said she had spent 
on Scientology. 

Several years ago. church mem¬ 
bers persuaded a Florida woman to 
turn over a workers compensation 
settlement she received after the 
death of her hushand. lairry M. 


F or years, one of Scientology's 
top promoters was Larry Wol - 
lersheim. He traveled the country 
inspiring others to follow him 
across Hubbard's Bridge. Then he 
became disenchanted with the 
movement. 

In 1980. he filed a Los Angeles 
Superior Court lawsuit, accusing 
the church of subjecting him to 
psychologically damaging practic¬ 
es and of driving him to the brink 
of insanity and financial ruin after 
he had a falling out with the group. 

Three years ago. a jury awarded 
him $30 million. The award was 
recently reduced to $2.5 million. 

During the litigation. Woller- 
sheim filed a 200-page affidavit in 
which he offered this analysis of 
what keeps Scientologists hooked: 

"Fear and hope are totally in¬ 
doctrinated into the cull [Sciento¬ 
logy) member. He hopes that he 
will receive the miraculous and 
ridiculous claims made directly, 
indirectly and by rumor by the sect 
and its members. 

"He is afraid of the peer pressure 
for not proceeding up the pre¬ 
scribed program. He is intimidated 
and afraid of being accused of 
being a dilettante. He is afraid that 
if he doesn’t do il now before the 
world ends or collapses he may 
never gel the chance. He is afraid if 
he doesn’t claim he received gains 
and write a success testimonial he 
will be shunned. . . . 

"How many people could stand 
up to that kind of pressure and 
stand before a group of applauding 
people and say-. ’Hey. it really 
wasn’t good.’?" 

Wollersheim said that the cours¬ 
es provide only a temporary eu¬ 
phoria. 

"Then you're sold the next mys¬ 
tery and the next solution. . . . 
I've seen people sell their homes, 
stocks, inheritances and every¬ 
thing they own chasing their hopes 
for a fleeting, subjective euphoria. I 
have never witnessed a greater 
preying on the hopes and fears of 
others that has liecn carefully 
engineered by the cull's leader." 

NEXT: Part Thiee —Inside Sciento¬ 
logy. 
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Shoring Up Its Religious Profile 


■ The church has adopted the 
terminology and trappings of 
traditional theologies. But the IRS is 
not convinced. 

BvJOELSAPPELL 
and ROBERT W. WELKOS 

TI SICS STAFF WRITERS 

S ince its founding some 35 years ago by 
the late science fiction writer L. Ron 
Hubbard, Scientology has worked hard to 
shore up its religious profile for the 
public, the courts and the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

In the old days, for example, those who 
purchased Hubbard’s Scientology courses were 
called “students.” Today, they are “parishion¬ 
ers.” The group’s “franchises” have become 
“missions.” And Hubbard’s teachings, formerly 
his “courses,” now are described as sacred 
scriptures. 

The word “Dianetics” was even redefined to 
give it a spiritual twist. For years, Hubbard said 
it meant “through the mind.” The new defini¬ 
tion-. “through the soul.” 

Canadian authorities learned firsthand how 
far Scientologists would go to maintain a 
religious aura. 

According to police documents disclosed in 
1984, an undercover officer who infiltrated 
Scientology’s Toronto outpost during an Inves¬ 
tigation of its activities was asked by a church 
official to don a “white collar so that someone in 
the (organization] looked like a minister. 

□ 

F 'or three decades, critics have accused Scien¬ 
tology of assuming the mantle of religion to 


shield itself from government 
inquiries and taxes. 

“To some, this seems mere 
opportunism,” Hubbard said 
of Scientology’s religious con¬ 
version in a 1954 communique 
to his followers. “To some it 
would seem that Scientology 
is simply making itself bullet¬ 
proof in the eyes of the 
law. . . 

But, Hubbard insisted, reli¬ 
gion is “basically a philosoph¬ 
ic teaching designed to better 
the civilization into which it is 
taught. ... A Scientologist 
has a better right to call 
himself a priest, a minister, a 
missionary, a doctor of divini¬ 
ty, a faith healer or a preacher 
than any other man who bears 
the insignia of religion of the 
Western World.” 

Joseph Yanny, a Los An¬ 
geles attorney who repre¬ 
sented the church until he had 
a bitter falling out with the group in 1987, said 
Scientology portrays itself as a religion only 
where it is expedient to do so—such as in the 
U.S.. where tax laws favor religious organiza¬ 
tions. 

In Israel and many parts of Latin America, 
where there is either a state religion or a 
prohibition against religious organizations own¬ 
ing property, Yanny said Scientology claims to 
be a philosophical society. 

In the beginning. Hubbard toyed with differ¬ 
ent ways to promote his creation. 

For a time, he called it “the only successfully 
validated psychotherapy in the world.” To those 
who completed his courses, he offered “certifi¬ 


cation” as a “Freudian psy¬ 
choanalyst.” 

He also described it as a 
“precision science” that re¬ 
quired no faith or beliefs to 
produce “completely predict¬ 
able results” of higher intelli¬ 
gence and better health. Hub¬ 
bard bestowed upon its 
practitioners the title “doctor 
of Scientology.” 

This characterization, how¬ 
ever, landed him in trouble 
with the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration and a federal 
judge, who concluded in 1971 
that Hubbard was making 
false medical claims and had 
employed “skillful propagan¬ 
da to make Scientology . . . 
attractive in many varied, of¬ 
ten inconsistent wrappings.” 

The judge said, however, 
that if claims about Scientolo¬ 
gy were advanced in a purely 
spiritual context, they would 
be beyond the government’s reach because of 
protections afforded religions under the First 
Amendment. 

□ 

I n the United States, it is easy to become a 
.church, no matter how unconventional —you 
just say it is so. The hard part may come in 
keeping tax-exempt status, as Scientology has 
learned. 

The U.S. government is constitutionally 
barred from determining what is and what is not 
a religion. But. under the law. there is no 
guaranteed right to tax exemption. The IRS can 
Please see RKLIGION. A19 
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RELIGION: The Search for Legitimacy 


Continued from A18 

make a church pay taxes if it fails 

to meet criteria established by. the 

agency. 

A tax-exempt religion may not, 
for example, operate primarily for 
business purposes, commit crimes, 
engage in partisan politics or en¬ 
rich private individuals. It should, 
among other things, have a formal 
doctrine, ordained ministers, reli¬ 
gious services, sincerely held be¬ 
liefs and an established place of 
worship. 

In 1967; the Church of Scientolo¬ 
gy of California was stripped of its 
tax-exempt status by the IRS, an 
action the church considered un¬ 
lawful and thus ignored. The IRS, 
in turn, undertook a mammoth 
audit of the church for the years 
1970 through 1974. 

. So began Scientology’s most 
sweeping religious make-over. 

Among other things, Scientology 
ministers (formerly “counselors”) 
started to wear white collars, dark 
suits and silver crosses. 

Sunday services were mandated 


and chapels were ordered erected 
in Scientology buildings. It was 
made a punishable offense for a 
staffer to omit from church litera¬ 
ture the notation that Scientology 
is a “religious philosophy." 

Many of the changes flowed 
from a flurry of “religious image” 
directives issued by high-level 
Scientology executives. One policy 
put it bluntly: “Visual evidences 
that Scientology is a religion are 
mandatory.” 

None of this, however, con¬ 
vinced the IRS, which assessed the 
church more than $1 million in 
back taxes for. the years 1970 
through 1972. Scientology ap¬ 
pealed to the U.S. Tax Court, 
where, in 1984, it was handed one 
of the worst financial and public 
relations disasters in its history. 

In a blistering opinion, the. court 
backed the IRS and said the 
Church of Scientology of California 
had “made a business out of selling 
religion,” had diverted millions of 
dollars’to Hubbard and his family 
and had “conspired for almost a 


decade to defraud the United 
States Government by impeding 
the IRS.” • - 

The church lost again when it 
took the case before the U.S. '9th 
Circuit Court of Appeals in San 
Francisco and the U.S. Supreme 
Court let the lower-court decision 
stand. 

□ 

S tripped of its tax-exempt status, 
Scientology executives turned 
the Church of Scientology of Cali¬ 
fornia into a virtual shell. 

Once called the “Mother 
Church,” it no longer controls the 
Scientology empire and does not 
serve as the chief depository for 
church funds. 

It has been replaced by a number 
of new organizations that Sciento¬ 
logy executives maintain are reli¬ 
gious and tax exempt. But, once 
again, the IRS has disagreed, rul¬ 
ing that the new organizations are 
still operating in a commercial 
manner. 

Scientology is appealing the IRS 
decision in the courts. 








John Travolta and Kirstie Alley in movie "Look Who’s Talking." 
Below, Hollywood mansion that houses Celebrity Centre Inter¬ 
national. a branch of the church that ministers to the famous. 


The Courting 
of Celebrities 

■ Testimonials of the famous are prominent in the 
church’s push for acceptability. John Travolta and 
Kirstie Alley are the current headliners. 

T he Church of Scientology uses celebrity spokesmen to 

endorse L. Ron Hubbard’s teachings and give Scientology 
greater acceptability in mainstream America. 

As far back as 1955, Hubbard recognized the value of 
famous people to his fledgling, off-beat church when he 
inaugurated "Project Celebrity.” According to Hubbard, 
Scientologists should target prominent individuals as their 
“quarry” and bring them back like trophies for Scientology. 

He listed the following people of that era as suitable prey: 
Edward R. Murrow, Marlene Dietrich, Ernest Hemingway, 

Howard Hughes. Greta Garbo. Walt Disney, Henry Luce, Billy 
Graham, Groucho Marx and others of similar stature 
“If you bring one of them home you will get a small plaque as a 
reward,” Hubbard wrote in a Scientology magazine more than 

th AUhougMh^effort died, the idea of using celebrities to promote 
and defend Scientology survived—though perhaps not as grandly 
as Hubbard had dreamed. 
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T oday, the churcn s most famous celebrity is actor John 

Travolta, who credits Hubbard’s teachings with giving him 

confidence and direction. ^ , 

44 All I’ve had are benefits,” said Travolta, a church member 

gj nce 

Another Scientology celebrity is actress Kirstie Alley, co-star of 
the television series “Cheers.” Last year, Alley an ^ ra , v 2!^, . „ 

teamed up in the blockbuster comedy film. Look \\ ho s 1 alkmg. 

Alley is international spokeswoman for the Scientology 
movement’s controversial new drug and alcohol treatment center 
in Chilocco, Okla., which employs a rehabilitation regimen created 
years ago by Hubbard. . , , , 

A former cocaine abuser, Alley has said she discovered 

Hubbard’s Narconon program in 1979 and that it “salvaged my h 
and began my acting career.” 

Alley also has become active in disseminating a new 47-page 
booklet on ways to preserve the environment. The booklet, 
entitled “Cry Out,” was named after a Hubbard song and was 
produced by Author Services Inc., his literary agency. Author 
Services is controlled by influential Scientologists. 

In April Alley provided nationwide exposure for the illustrated 
booklet—which mentions Hubbard but not Scientology-when 
she unveiled it on the popular Arscnio Hall Show. Since then, it 
has been distributed to prominent environmental groups 
throughout the U.S. 

□ 

B esides Alley and Travolta, the Scientology celebrity ranks also 
include: jazz pianist Chick Corea; singer A1 Jarreau; actress 
Karen Black; opera star Julia Migenes; Priscilla Presley and her 
daughter Lisa Marie Presley, and Nancy Cartwright, who is the 
voice behind Bart Simpson, the wisecracking son on the animated 
TV hit, “The Simpsons.” 

U.S. Olympic gymnast Charles Lakes also is a prominent 

S°After the 1988 Summer Games in Seoul, Lakes appeared on the 
cover of Celebrity magazine, a Scientology publication that 
promotes church? celebrities. In an interview with the magazine, 
Lakes credited Dianetics for his success and strength. 

“I am by far the healthiest person on the team,” he said. ‘ 1 hey 
[other team members] are actually resentful of me because I don t 

have to train as long as they do.” 

Celebrities are considered so important to the movements 
expansion that the church created a special office to guide their 
careers and ensure their “correct utilization for Scientology. 

The church has a special branch that ministers to prominent 
individuals, providing them with first-class treatment. Its 
headquarters, called Celebrity Centre International, is housed in a 
magnificent old turreted mansion on Franklin Avenue, 
overlooking the Hollywood Freeway. 

In 1988, the movement tried to associate itself with a 
non-Scientology celebrity, race driver Mario Andretti, by 
sponsoring his car in the GTE World Challenge of Tampa, Fla. But 

the plan backfired. J ^ 

When Andretti saw seven Dianetics logo decals stripped acioss 
his Porsche, he demanded that they be removed. 

“It’s not something 1 believe in, so I don’t want to make it appear 
like I'm endorsing it,” he was quoted as saying. 


F or vears, Scientology’s biggest celebrity spokesman was 
former San Francisco 49ers quarterback John Brodie. 

Brodie said that when pain in his throwing arm threatened his 
career, he applied Dianetics techniques and soon was zipping the 
ball” again like a young man. 

Although he still admires Hubbard’s teachings, Brodie said he 
gave up promoting them after some of his friends in Scientology 
were expelled and harassed during a power struggle with church 

management. . „ 

“There were many in the church I felt were treated unfairly, 

Brodie said. 


—JOELSAPPELL and ROBERT W. WELKOS 















A "free personality test." offered here at the Scientology complex in Hollywood, often constitutes a person's introduction to the church 
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COLUMN O NE 

The Mind 
Behind the 
Religion 

h From a life haunted by 
emotional and financial 
troubles, L. Ron Hubbard 
brought forth Scientology. He 
achieved godlike status among 
his followers, and his death has 
not deterred the church’s efforts 
. to reach deeper into society. 


By JOEL SAPPELL 
and ROBERT W. WELKOS 
times staff writers 

It was a triumph of galactic proportions: 
Science fiction writer L. Ron Hubbard had 
discarded the body that bound him to the 
physical universe and was off to the next 
phase of his spiritual exploration—“on a 
planet a galaxy away.” 

• "Hip, hip, hurray 1 .” thousands of Sciento- • 
logists thundered inside the Hollywood 
Palladium, where they had just been told of 
this remarkable feat 

“Hip, hip, hurray! Hip, hip, hurray!” they 
continued .to chant, gazing at a large 
— .'photograph of Hubbard, creator of their 
ireligion and author of the best-selling 
“Djanetics: The Modern Science of Mental 
Health." 

Earlier that day, the Church of Sciento¬ 
logy had summoned the faithful through¬ 
out Los .Angeles to a "big and exciting 
? event” at the Palladium. They were told 
nothing more, just to be there. 

.As evening fell, thousands arrived, most 
decked out- in the spit-and-polish mock 
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lavy uniforms that are symbolic of the 

Irganization’s paramilitary structure. 

' The excited assemblage was about to 
earn that their beloved leader, a man who 
lubbed himself "The. Commodore, had 
jied. Yeti death was never mentioned^ 
Instead, the Scientologists were told that 
Hubbard had finished his spiritual research 
Q n this planet, charting a precise path for 
man to achieve immortality. And now it 
w.jis on to bigger challenges somewhere 

beyond the stars. t 

• His body had “become an impediment to 
Ule work he now must do outside of its 
confines,” the awe-struck crowd was in¬ 
formed. “The fact that he . . • wi lingly 
discarded the body after it was no longer 
useful to him signifies his ultimate success: 
the conquest of life that he embarked upon 
half a century ago.” 

• The death certificate would show that 
Lafayette Ronald Hubbard, 74, who had 
not been seen publicly for nearly six years, 

Please see CHAPTER ONE, A34 



















About This Series 

The Times today begins a six-part series on the Church of 
Scientology, the controversial religion founded by the late 
author L. Ron Hubbard. 

Since its creation nearly four decades ago, Scientology has 
grown into a worldwide.movement that, in recent months, has 
spent millions of dollars promoting its founder and his self-help 
book, .“Dianetics: The Modern Science of Mental Health." 

In the past five years alone, more than 20 of Hubbard’s fiction 
anc nonfiction books have become national bestsellers most 
of them achieving that status after his death in January, 1986. 

Scientology executives estimate the church’s membership to 
be more than 6.5 million, although some former members 
believe the actual number is smaller. 

Scientology’s largest stronghold is in Hollywood, the 
organization’s management nerve center. The church is also a 
major presence in Clearwater, Fla., where Scientologists from 
around the world go for training. 

No other contemporary religion has endured a more 
turbulent past or a more sustained assault on its existence than 
the Church of Scientology. It has weathered crises that would 
have crippled, if not destroyed, other fledgling religious 
movements—testimony to the group's determination to 
survive. 

Eleven of its top leaders—including Hubbard’s wife—were 
jailed for burglarizing the U.S. Justice Department and other 
federal agencies in the 1970s. Within the church, there have 
been widespread purges and defections. Some former members 
have filed lawsuits accusing the church of intimidating its 
critics, breaking up families and using high-pressure sales 
techniques to separate large sums of money from its followers. 

In 1986, Scientology paid an estimated $5 million to settle 
more than 20 of the suits, without admitting wrongdoing. In 
exchange, the plaintiffs agreed never again to criticize 
Scientology or Hubbard and to have their lawsuits forever 
sealed from public view. 

Through all this, the church has persevered, dismissing its 
critics in government, psychiatry and the media as “criminals” 
and “anti-religion” demagogues who have conspired to 
persecute Scientology. 

T oday, the Scientology movement is writing a new chapter 
in its history, one that has attracted a new generation of 
supporters and detractors. Through official church programs 
and a network of groups run by Scientology followers, the 
movement is reaching into American society as never before to 
gain legitimacy and new members. 

The apparent intent is to position Hubbard as a sort of 
20th-Century Renaissance man, lending new credibility to his 
Scientology teachings. 

Among other things, church members are disseminating his 
writings in schools across the U.S., assisted by groups that 
seldom publicize their Scientology connections. • 

Scientology followers also have established a number of 
successful consulting firms that sell Hubbard’s management 
techniques to health care professionals and businessmen. In the 
process, many are steered into the church. 

And Scientologists are the driving force behind two 
organizations active in the scientific community. The 
organizations have been busy trying to sell government 
agencies and the public on a chemical detoxification treatment 
developed by Hubbard. 

There is little question that, although Hubbard is gone, 
Scientology is here to stay—and doing its best to meet his 
expectations. “The world is ours,” he once told his adherents. 
“Own it” 
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I have high hopes of smashing my name into history 
so violently that it will take a legendary form .... 
That goal is the real goal as far as lam concerned. 

—L. Ron Hubbard, writing to the first of his three wives In 1938, 
more than a decade before he created Scientology. 




L. Ron Hubbard, the founder of the religion of Scientology. 
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The church’s distinctive, powder-blue headquarters in Hollywood. . 


It’s a religion that abounds in. 
galactic tales, and its deepest 
secrets are known to few. | 5 
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Defining 
the Theology 


ByJOELSAPPELL 
and ROBERT W. WELKOS 

TIMES STAFF WRITERS 

hat is Scientology? 

Not even the vast ma¬ 
jority of Scientologists 
can fully answer the 
question. In the Church of Sciento¬ 
logy, there is no one book that 
comprehensively sets forth the re¬ 
ligion’s beliefs in the fashion of, 
say, the Bible or the Koran. 

Rather, Scientology’s theology is 
scattered among the voluminous 
writings and tape-recorded dis¬ 
courses of the late science fiction 
writer L. Ron Hubbard, who 
founded the religion in the early 
1950s. 

Piece by piece, his teachings are 
revealed to church members 
through a progression of some¬ 
times secret courses that take 
years to complete and cost tens of 
thousands of dollars. Out of a 
membership estimated by the* 
church to be 6.5 million, only a tiny, 
fraction have climbed to the upper 
reaches. In fact, according to a 
Scientology publication earlier this 
year, fewer than 900 members 
have completed the church’s high¬ 
est course, nicknamed 'Truth Re¬ 
vealed.” 

While Hubbard’s “Dianetics: The 
Modern Science of Mental Health” 
typically is one of the first books 
read by church members, its rela¬ 
tionship to Scientology is like that 
of a grade school to a university. 

What Scientologists learn in 
their courses is never publicly 
discussed by the church, which is 
trying to shake its cultish image 
and establish itself as a mainstream 
religion. For to the uninitiated, 
Hubbard’s theology would resem¬ 
ble pure science fiction, complete 
with galactic battles, interplane¬ 
tary civilizations and tyrants who 
roam the universe. 

Here, based on court records, 
church documents and Hubbard 
lectures that span the past four 
decades, is a rare look at portions of 
Scientology’s theology and the 
cosmological musings of the man 
who wrote it 

□ 

C entral to Scientology is a belief 
in an immortal soul, or "the- 


tan,” that passes from one body to 
the next through countless rein¬ 
carnations spanning trillions of 
years. 

Collectively, thetans created the 
universe—all the stars and planets, 
every plant and animal. To func¬ 
tion within their creation, thetans 
built bodies for themselves of wild¬ 
ly varying appearances, the human 
form being just one. 

But each thetan is vulnerable to 
painful experiences that can dimin¬ 
ish its powers and create emotional 
and physical problems in the indi¬ 
vidual it inhabits. The goal of 
Scientology is to purge these expe¬ 
riences from the thetan, making it 
again omnipotent and returning 
spiritual and bodily health to its 
host. 

The painful experiences are 
called “engrams.” Hubbard said 
some happen by accident—from 
ancient planetary wars, for exam¬ 
ple-while others are intentionally 
inflicted by other thetans who 
have gone bad and want power. In 
Scientology, these engrams are 
called "implants.” 

According to Hubbard, the bad 
thetans through the eons have 
electronically implanted other the¬ 
tans with information intended to 
confuse them and make them for¬ 
get the powers they inherently 
possess—kind of a brainwashing 
procedure. 

While Hubbard was not always 
precise about the origins of the 
implants, he was very clear about 
the impact 

"Implants,” Hubbard said, "re¬ 
sult in all varieties of illness, apa¬ 
thy, degradation, neurosis and in¬ 
sanity and are the principal cause 
of these in man.” 

□ 

H ubbard identified numerous 
implants that he said have 
occurred through the ages and that 
are addressed during Scientology 
courses aimed at neutralizing their 
harmful effects. 

Hubbard maintained, for exam¬ 
ple, that the concept of a Christian 
heaven is the product of two im¬ 
plants dating back more than 43 
trillion years. Heaven, he said, is a 









“false dream” and a “very painful 
lie” intended to direct thetans to¬ 
ward a non-existent goal and con¬ 
vince them they have only one life. 

In reality, Hubbard said, there is 
no heaven and there was no Christ. 

"The [implanted] symbol of a 
crucified Christ is very apt indeed, 
Hubbard said. “It’s the symbol of a 
thetan betrayed.” 

Hubbard said that one of the 
worst implants happens after a 
person dies. While Hubbard’s story 
of this implant may seem outland¬ 
ish to some, he advanced it as a 
factual account of reincarnation. 

“Of all the nasty, mean and 
vicious implants that have ever 
been invented, this one is it,” he 
declared during a lecture in the 
1950s. “And it’s been going on for 
thousands of years.” 

Hubbard said that when a person 
dies, his or her thetan goes to a 
“landing station” on Venus, where 
it is programmed with lies about its 
past life and its next life. The lies 
include a promise that it will be 
returned to Earth by being loving¬ 
ly shunted into the body of a 
newborn baby. 


Not so, said Hubbard, who de¬ 
scribed the thetan’s re-entry this 
way: 

"What actually happens to you, 
you’re simply capsuled and 
dumped in the gulf of lower Cali¬ 
fornia. Splash. The hell with ya. 
And you’re on your own, man. If 
you can get out of that, and 
through that, and wander around 
through the cities and find some 
girl who looks like she is going to 
get married or have a baby or 
something like that, you’re all set. 
And if you can find the maternity 
ward to a hospital or something, 
you’re OK. 

“And you just eventually just 
pick up a baby.” 

But Hubbard offered his follow¬ 
ers an easy way to outwit the 
implant:'Scientologists should sim¬ 
ply select a location other than 
Venus to go “when they kick the 
bucket.” 

Another notorious implant led 
Hubbard to construct an entire 
course for Scientologists who want 
to be rid of it. 

Shrouded in mystery and kept in 
locked cabinets at select church 
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CHAPTER ONE 

I THE MAKING OF L. RON HUBBARD 


He took a path from 
‘pulp fiction’ to 
‘sacred scriptures.’ 

Continued from A1 

died on Jan. 24, 1986, of a stroke on his ranch outside 
San Luis Obispo. 

But to Scientologists, the man they affectionately 
called “Eon” had ascended. 

The glorification of Lu Ron Hubbard that brisk 
January night was not surprising. Over more than 
three decades he had skillfully transformed himself 
from a writer of pulp fiction to a writer of “sacred 
scriptures.” Along the way, he made a fortune and 
achieved his dream of fame. 

“I have high hopes of smashing my name into 
history so violently that it will take a legendary form, 
even if all the books are destroyed,” Hubbard wrote to 


the first of his three wives in 1938, more than a decade 
before he created Scientology. 

“That goal,” he said, “is the real goal as far as I am 

concerned.” .. , 

Prom the ground up, Hubbard built an international 

empire that started as a collection of mental therapy 
centers and became one of the world’s most contro¬ 
versial and secretive religions. 

The intensity, combativeness and salesmanship that 
distinguish Scientology from other religions can be 
traced directly to Hubbard. For, even in death, the 

man and his creation are inseparable. 

He wrote millions of words in scores of books 
instructing his followers on everything from how to 
market Scientology to how to fend off critics. His 
prolific and sometimes rambling discourses constitute 
the gospel of Scientology, its structure and its soul. 
Deviations are punishable. ... ' . , • , 

Through his writings, Hubbard fortified his clannish 
organization with a powerful intolerance of criticism 
and a fierce will to endure and prosper. He wrote a 


Code of Honor that urged his followers to “never 
desert a group to which you owe your support and 
“never fear to hurt another in a just cause. 

He transmitted to his followers his suspicious view 
of the world—one populated, he insisted, by madmen 
bent on Scientology’s destruction. 

His flaring temper and searing intensity are deeply 
branded into the church and reflected in the behavior 
of his faithful, who shout at adversaries and even at 
each other. As one former high-ranking member put 
its “He made swearing cooL” 

Hubbard's followers say his teachings have helped 
thousands kick drugs and allowed countless others to 
lead fuller lives through courses that improve commu¬ 
nication skills, build self-confidence and increase an 
individual’s ability to take control of his or her life. 

He was, they say, “the greatest humanitarian in 

history." . .. , 

But there was another side to this imaginative and 
intelligent man. And to understand Scientology, one 
must begin with L. Ron Hubbard. 


I n the late 1940s, Hubbard was broke and in debt .Ji 
struggling writer of science fiction and fantasy, he 
was forced to sell his typewriter for $28.50 to get by. 

“I can still see Ron three-steps-at-a-time running 
up the stairs in around 1949 in order to borrow $30 
from me to get out of town because he had a wife after 
Mmfor alimony,” recalled his former literary agent, 

Forrest J. Ackerman. , . 

At one point, Hubbard was reduced to begging the 
Veterans Administration to let him keep a 531’ 
overpayment of benefits. “I am nearly penniless, 

wrote Hubbard, a former Navy lieutenant. , ■ 

Hubbard was mentally troubled, too. In late 1947, he' 
asked the Veterans Administration to help him get- 
psychiatric treatment. , 

“Toward the end of my [military] service, Hubbard- 
wrote to the VA, “I-avoided out of pride any mental 
examinations, hoping that time would balance a mind' 
which I had every reason to suppose was seriously 

affected. Continued on next page 










dontliuied from previous page 
&“p£annot account for nor rise above long periods of 
nodrb^eness and suicidal inclinations, and have newly 
cbjn^' to realize that I must first triumph above this 
b£fijge I can hope to rehabilitate myself at ail.” 

HMiis most private moments, Hubbard wrote bizarre 
ments to himself in notebooks that would surface 
jecades later in Los Angeles Superior Court. 

*1 men are your slaves/’ he wrote in one. 
bu can be merciless whenever your will is crossed 
^ou have the right to be merciless,” he wrote in 
ler. 

^lbbard was troubled, restless and adrift in those 
lit{i^jLnown years of his life. But he never lost 
coteidence in his ability as a writer. He had made a 
with words in the past and he could do it again. 
|ore the financial and emotional problems that 
^ led him in the 1940s, Hubbard had achieved, 
pirate success writing for a variety of dime-store 
lagazines. He specialized in shoot-em-up adven- 
^ Westerns, mysteries, war stories and science 

\ output, if not the writing itself, was spectacular, 
such pseudonyms as Winchester Remington 
^ id Rene LaFayette, he sometimes filled up 
Entire issues virtually by himself. Hubbard’s life then 
wSs’like a' page from one of his adventure stories. He 
pabned for gold in Puerto Rico and charted waterways 
in Alaska. He was a master sailor and glider pilot, with 
a reported penchant for eye-catching maneuvers. 

Although Hubbard's health and writing career 
foundered after the war, he remained a virtual factory 
of ideas. And his biggest was about to be born. 


H ubbard had long been fascinated with mental 
phenomena and the mysteries of life, 

He was an expert in hypnotism. During a 1948 
gathering of science fiction buffs in Los Angeles, he 
hypnotized many of those in attendance, convincing 
one young man that he was cradling a tiny kangaroo in 
his hands. 

Hubbard sometimes spoke of having visions. 

Hi£ former literary agent, Ackerman, said Hubbard 
once'-told of dying on an operating table. And here, 
according to Ackerman, is what Hubbard said fol¬ 
lowed: 

“He arose in spirit form and looked at the body he no 
longer inhabited. ... In the distance he saw a great 
ornate gate. . . . The gate opened of its own accord 
and «he drifted through. There, spread out, was an 
intellectual smorgasbord, the answers to everything 
thatjever puzzled the mind of man. He was absorbing 
all .this fantabulous information. . . . Then he felt like 
a long umbilical cord pulling him back. And a voice 
wag saying, ‘No, not yet/” 

Hubbard, according to Ackerman, said he returned 
to and feverishly wrote his recollections. He said 
Hubbard later tried to sell the manuscript but failed, 
claiming that “whoever read it (a) went insane, or (b) 
coihwtted suicide.” 





■pbard's intense curiosity about the mind’s p 
lea^him into a friendship in 1946 with rocket -el 
sci^ppst John Whiteside Parsons. Parsons was a 
prq^ge of British satanist Aleister Crowley and leader 
of b a, f black magic group modeled after Crowley’s 
Infamous occult lodge in England. 

Hubbard also admired Crowley, and in a 1952 lecture 
described him as “my very good friend.” 

Persons and Hubbard lived in an aging mansion on 
Soi]rffi Orange Grove Avenue in Pasadena. The estate 
was-Home to an odd mix of Bohemian artists, writers, 
scientists and occultists. A small domed temple 
supported by six stone columns stood in the back yard. 

Hubbard met his second wife, Sara Northrup, at the 
mansion. Although she was Parsons’ lover at the time, 
Hubbard was undeterred. He married Northrup before 
divorcing his first wife. 

limg before the 1960s counterculture, some resi¬ 
dents Of the estate smoked marijuana and embraced a 
philosophy of promiscuous, ritualistic sex. 

‘YEhe neighbors began protesting when the rituals 
called for a naked pregnant woman to jump nine times 
through fire in the yard,” recalled science fiction 
author L. Sprague de Camp, who knew both Hubbard 
and persons. 

Crowley biographers have written that Parsons and 
Hubbard practiced “sex magic.” As the biographers 
telbit, a robed Hubbard chanted incantations while 
Parsons and his wife-to-be, Cameron, engaged in 
sexual intercourse intended to produce a child with 
supeqor intellect and powers. The ceremony was said 
to span 11 consecutive nights. 

Hubbard and Parsons finally had a falling out over a 
sailboat sales venture that ended in a court dispute 
between the two. 

Inf later years, Hubbard tried to distance himself 
froqfcjiis embarrassing association with Parsons, who 
was a founder of a government rocket project at 
California Institute of Technology that later evolved 
.intoiihe famed Jet Propulsion Laboratory. Parsons 
dieddn 1952 when a chemical explosion ripped through 
his-garage lab. 

Hubbard insisted that he had been working under¬ 
cover for Naval Intelligence to break up black magic 
in America and to investigate links between the 
occultists and prominent scientists at the Parsons 
mansion. Hubbard said the mission was so successful 
that the house was razed and the black magic group 
was dispersed. 

But Parsons’ widow, Cameron, disputed Hubbard’s 
account in a brief interview with The Times. She said 
the two men “liked each other very much” and “felt 
they were ushering in a force that was going to change 


thiig ^. 1 


I Qnearly 1950, Hubbard published an intriguing 
Sfiicle in. a 25-cent magazine called Astounding 
Science Fiction. In it, he said that he had uncovered 
th^nource of man's problems. 

The article grew into a book, written in one draft in 
.jusbiSO days and entitled “Dianetics: The Modern 
Science of Mental Health.” It would become the most 
important book of Hubbard’s life. 

The book’s introduction declared that Hubbard had 
invented a new “mental science,” a feat -more 
important perhaps than “the invention of the wheel, 
the control of fire, the development of mathematics.” 

Hubbard himself said he- had uncovered the source 
of, and the cure for, virtually every ailment known to 
mam-jDianetics, he said, could restore withered limbs, 
mendubroken bones, erase the wrinkles of age and 
dramatically increase intelligence. 

Ngfe surprisingly, the nation's mental health profes- 






■ p jnnala were unimpressed. 

; Famed psychoanalyst Rollo May voiced the senti- 
! v ments of many when he wrote in the New York Times 
.[- that "books like this do harm by their grandiose 
• ‘/'promises to troubled persons and by their oversimpli- 
-- ■; fication of human psychological problems.” 

i-v|But “Dianetics” was an instant bestseller when it hit 

"the stands in May, 1950, and made Hubbard an 
: overnight celebrity. Arthur Ceppos, who published the 
book, said Hubbard spent his first royalties on a luxury 

Lincoln. . 

Hubbard had Upped the public’s growing fascma- 

tion with psychotherapy, then largely accessible only 
to the affluent Dianetics, in fact, was popularly 
dubbed “the poor man’s psychotherapy” because it 
•"couldbe practiced among friends for free. 

H • In the book, Hubbard claimed to have discovered 
i'the previously unknown “reactive mind,” a depository 
'for emotionally or .physically painful events in a 

■ person’s life. These traumatic experiences, called 
f "engrains,” cause a variety of psychosomatic illnesses, 

' ; including migraine headaches, ulcers, allergies, arthri- 

; tis, poor vision and the common cold, Hubbard said. 

The goal of dianetics, Hubbard said, is to purge these 
painful experiences and create a "clear” individual 
who is able to realize his or her full potential. 

■ Catapulted from obscurity, Hubbard decided in the 
• summer of 1950 to prove in a big way that his new 
■"science” was for real. 

He appeared before a crowd of thousands at the 


Shrine Auditorium to unveil the "world s first clear, a 
person he said had achieved a perfect memory. 
Journalists from numerous newspapers and magazines 
were there to document the event. 

He placed on display one Sonya Bianca, a young 
Boston physics major. But when Hubbard allowed the 
audience to question her, she performed dismally. 

Someone, for example, told Hubbard to turn his back 
while the girl was asked to describe the color of his tie. 
There was silence. The world’s first clear drew a 

blank. , TT , , 

“It was a tremendous embarrassment for Hubbard 
and his friends at the time,” recalled Arthur Jean Cox, 
a science fiction buff who attended the presentation. 

□ 

M ore problems were on the way for the man 
whose book promised miracles but whose own 
life would move from one crisis to the next until his 
death. 

He became embroiled, for instance, in a nasty 
divorce and child custody battle that raised embar¬ 
rassing questions about his mental stability. 

His wife, Sara Northrup Hubbard, accused him of 
subjecting her to “scientific torture experiments” and 
of suffering from "paranoid schizophrenia”—allega¬ 
tions that she would later retract in a signed statement 
but that would find their way into government files 
and continue to haunt Hubbard. 

She said in her suit that Hubbard had deprived her 












HEARST NEWSPAPERS 


At left, John Whiteside Parsons, who befriended L. 
Ron Hubbard in 1946. At the time Parsons was the 
head of a Pasadena-based Satanist cult. The two 
men later had a falling out over a failed business 
venture. At right, Sara Northrup Hubbard. She and 
Parsons were lovers before she began a romance 
with Hubbard, later becoming his second wife. 


of sleep, beaten her and suggested that she kill herself, 
“as divorce would hurt his reputation.” 

During the legal proceedings, Sara placed in the 
court record a letter'she had received from Hubbard's 
first wife. 

“Ron is not normal,” it said. “I had hoped you could 
straighten him out. Your charges probably sound 
fantastic to the average person—but I’ve been through 
it—the beatings, threats on my life, all;the sadistic 
traits which you charge—12 years of it.” • 

At one point in the marital dispute with Sara, 
Hubbard spirited their 1-year-old daughter, Alexis, to 
Cuba. From there, he wrote to Sara: 

. “I have been in the Cuban military hospital, and am 
being transferred to the United States as a classified 
scientist immune from interference of all kinds. . . . 
My right side is paralyzed and getting more so. 

“I hope my heart lasts. I may live a long time and 
again I may not But Dianetics will last ten thousand 
years—for the Army and Navy have it now.” 

Hubbard, who had earlier accused his wife of 
infidelity and said she suffered brain damage, closed 
his letter by threatening to cut his infant daughter 
from his wilL 

“Alexis will get a fortune unless she goes to you, as 
she then would get nothing,” he wrote. 

He also wrote a letter to the FBI at the height of the 
• Red Scare accusing Sara of possibly being a Commu¬ 
nist, along with others who he said had infiltrated his 
dianetics movement 

The FBI, after interviewing Hubbard, dismissed him 
as a “mental case.” 

In one seven-page missive to the Department of 
Justice in 1951, he linked Sara to alleged physical 
assaults on him. He said that on two separate occasions 
he was punched in his sleep by unidentified intruders. 
And then came the third attack. 














"I was in my a'—'tment on February 23rd, about two 
or three o’clock the morning when the apartment 
was entered, I was knocked out, had a needle thrust 
into my heart to give it a jet of air to produce 'coronary 
thrombosis’ and was given an electric shock with a 110 
volt current. This is all very blurred to me. I had no 
witnesses. But only one person had another key to that 
apartment and that was Sara.” 

After months of sniping at each other—and a 
counter divorce suit by Hubbard in which he accused 
his wife of “gross neglect of duty and extreme 
cruelty”—the couple ended their stormy .marriage, 
with Sara obtaining custody of the child. In later years, 
Hubbard would deny fathering the girl and, as 
threatened, did not leave her a cent. 

□ 

N ot only was Hubbard’s domestic life a shambles in 
1951, his once-thriving self-help movement was 
crumbling as public interest in his theories waned. 

The foundations Hubbard had established to teach 
dianetics were in financial ruin and his book had 
disappeared from the New York Times bestseller list. 

But the resilient self-promoter came up with 
something new. He called it Scientology, and his 
metamorphosis from pop therapist to religious leader 
was under way. - 

Scientology essentially gave a new . twist to the 
Dianetics notion of painful experiences that lodge in 
the “reactive mind." In Scientology, Hubbard held 
that memories of such experiences also'collect in a 

person’s soul and date back to past lives. 

. For many of Hubbard’s early followers, Scientology 
was not believable, and they broke with him. But 
others would soon take their place, conferring upon 
■Hubbard an almost saintly status. 

But as Hubbard’s renown and prosperity grew in the 
1960s, so, too, did the questions surrounding his 
finances and teachings. He was accused by various 
governments—including the U.S.—of quackery, of 
brainwashing, of bilking the gullible through high- 
• pressure sales techniques. 

In 1967, Hubbard took several hundred of his 
followers to sea to escape the spreading hostility. But 
they found only temporary safe harbor from what they 
believed had become an international conspiracy to 

■ persecute them. • 

Their three ships—led by a converted cattle ferry 
dubbed the “Apollo”—were bounced from port to port 
in the Mediterranean and Caribbean by governments 
that wrongly suspected the American skipper and his 
secretive, clean-cut crew of being CIA operatives. 

While anchored at the Portuguese island of Madeira, 
they were stoned by townsfolk carrying'torches and 
chanting anti-CIA slogans. 

“They [were] throwing Molotov cocktails onto the 
boat but they weren’t lit,” a crew member recalled. 
“Fortunately, this was not an experienced mob.” 

The years at sea were a watershed for .Hubbard and 
Scientology. He instituted a Navy-style command 
structure tha t is evident today in the military dress 
and snap-to behavior of the organization’s staff 
members. Hubbard named himself the “Commodore, 
and subordinates followed his orders like Annapolis 
midshipmen. 

As former Scientology ship officer Hana Eltringham 
Whitfield put it: “Scientologists on the whole thought 
that Hubbard was like a god, that he could command 
the waves to do what he wanted, that he was totally in 
control of his life and consequences of his actions.” 

Continued on next page 
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U You can be merciless whenever your will is crossed €| 

and you have the right to be merciless. ' ' 


—L Ron Hubbard, writing to himself In a notebook that 
wouid surface decades later In Los Angeles Superior Court. 





Above, L Ron Hubbard, 
face toward camera, 
panning 'or gold in Puerto 
Rico In 1932. He Eved the 
life of an adventurer in his 
earlier years, becoming a 
master sailor and glider 
pilot At right a copy of 
Astounding Science Fiction 
Magazine from May, 1950. 
Hubbard's arUde in this 
Issue, "Dianetics: A New 
Science of the Mind," 
grew Into the book 
that laid the 
foundation for the 
Church of Sclentoicgy. 
Below, Scientology's 
Saint Hill Castle 
In East Grinstead, 

England, on the 
estate where 
Hubbard lived 
In the 1960s. 
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U He realized his own mortality. He was in agony for @ 

months. He insisted ' with a broken arm and broken ribs, ' 
that he was going to heal himself and it didn’t work. 

—Doreen Glllham, who spent her teen years with L Ron Hubbard, on Hubbard’s 
behavior after he crashed a motorcycle In the Canary Islands In the early 1970s. 




MANY FACES 


i 


Above from left, two views of L. Ron Hubbard in New York in 1973. 
Below from left, Hubbard in skipper cap in an undated photo, as a 
photographer In 1974, and as a film director in the late 1970s. 

















































CHAPTER TWO 

.■CREAT1NGTHE MYSTIQUE 


Hubbard’s image was 
crafted of truth, 
distorted by myth. 

‘ Yif. 


T o ‘'his followers, L- Ron 
Hubbard was bigger than 
lif£ ,:, But it was an image 
largely of his own making. 

• A Los Angeles Superior Court 
judge put it bluntly while presiding 
over a Church'of Scientology law 
'suit in }9S4..Scientology’s founder, 
he said,'was '“Virtually a pathologi¬ 
cal liar” about his past. 

Hubbard was an intelligent and 
.well-read man, with diverse inter¬ 
ests, experience and expertise. But 
that apparently was not enough to 
satisfy him."He transformed his 
frailties into strengths, his failures 
Into successes. With a kernel of 
truth, he concocted elaborate sto¬ 
res about: a life -he seemingly 
wished was his.. 

: There was his claim, for exam¬ 
ple, of .being, a nuclear physicist. 
This was an important one because 
he said he had used his knowledge 
of science to develop Scientology 
and dianetics. 

' Hubbard was, in fact, enrolled iii 
one of the nation’s early classes in 
molecular and atomic physics at 
George Washington University, in 
Washington, D.C., where he un¬ 
successfully pursued a civil engi¬ 
neering degree- But he flunked the 
. . ; . 

Church ’ of, Scientology officials 
deny that Hubbard claimed to be a 
nuclear physicist and point to a 
taped lecture, in which he admits 
earning “the worst grades" in the 
class. But.Jthey fail to mention 
contradictory statements Hubbard 
made when it suited his needs. 

**' □ 

P erhaps Hubbard's most fantas¬ 
tic—and easily disproved— 
claims center on his military ser¬ 
vice. 

: Hubbard bragged that he was a 
top-flight Naval officer in World 
War II, who commanded a squad¬ 
ron of fighting ships, was wounded 
in combat and was highly decorat¬ 
ed 

But Navy and Veterans Admin¬ 
istration records obtained through 
the federal Freedom of Information 
Act reveal that his military per¬ 
formance was, at times, substan¬ 
dard. 

The Navy documents variously . 
describe him as a “garrulous" man 
who “tries to'give impressions of 
his importance," as being “not 
temperamentally fitted for inde¬ 
pendent command" and as “lacking 
in the essential qualities of judg¬ 
ment, leadership and cooperation. 
He acts wjtHout forethought as to 
.probable results." 

Hubbard.was relieved of com¬ 
mand of two ships. Including the 
.PC 815, a submarine chaser docked 
along the Willamette River in 
Oregon. According to Navy re¬ 
cords, here is what happened: 

Just hours after motoring the PC 
815 into the-Pacific for a test cruise, 
Hubbard said.he encountered two 
Japanese submarines. He dropped 
37 depth charges during the 55 
consecutive hours he said he moni¬ 
tored the subs, and summoned 
additional ships and aircraft into 
the fighL 


He claimed to have so severely-; 
crippled the submarines that the • 
only trace remaining of either was 
a thin carpet of oil on the ocean’s *. 
surface. v • 

“This vessel wishes no credit for .' 
itself," Hubbard stated in a report 
of the Incident “It was built to 
hunt submarines. Its people were 
trained to hunt submarines.” 

And no credit Hubbard got 
“An analysis of all reports con¬ 
vinces me that there was no sub¬ 
marine in the area," wrote the 
commander of the Northwest Sea 
Frontier after an investigation. 

Hubbard next continued down 
' the coast, where he anchored off 
the Coronado Islands, just south of 
San Diego. To test his ship's guns, 
he ordered target practice directed 
at the uninhabited Mexican islands, 
prompting the government of that 
neutral country to complain to U.S. 
officials. 

A Navy board of inquiry deter- , 
mined that Hubbard had “disre¬ 
garded orders" both by conducting * 
gunnery practice and by anchoring 
in Mexican waters. 

A letter of admonition was 
placed In Hubbard's military file 
which stated “that more drastic 
disciplinary action . . . would have.. 
been taken under normal and 
peacetime conditions.” , * 

□ 

D uring his purportedly illustri¬ 
ous military career, Hubbard 
claimed to have been awarded at 
least 21 medals and decorations. 
But records state that he actually 
earned four during his Naval ser¬ 
vice: the American Defense Ser¬ 
vice Medal, the American Cam¬ 
paign Medal, the Asiatic-Pacific 
Campaign Medal and the World 
War II Victory Medal, which was 
given to all wartime servicemen. ‘ 
One of the medals to which 
Hubbard staked claim was the 
Purple Heart, bestowed upon 
wounded servicemen. Hubbard 
maintained that he was "crippled” 
and “blinded" In the war. 

Early biographies issued by 
Scientology say that he was “flown 
home in the late spring of 1942 in 
the secretary of the Navy’s private 
plane as the first U.S.-returned 
casualty from the Far East” 

Thomas Moulton, second in com¬ 
mand on PC 815, said Hubbard 
once told of being machine-gunned 
across the back near the Dutch 
East Indies. 

On another occasion, Moulton 
testified during the 1984 Scientolo¬ 
gy lawsuit, Hubbard said his eyes 
had been damaged by the flash of a 
large-caliber gun. Hubbard him¬ 
self, In a tape-recorded lecture, 
said his eyes were injured when he 
had “a bomb go off in my face.” 

These injury claims are signifi¬ 
cant because Hubbard said he 
cured himself through techniques 
that would later form the tenets of 
Scientology and Dianetics. 

Military records, however, re¬ 
veal that he was never wounded or 
injured in combat, and was never 
awarded a Purple Heart 
In seeking disability money, 
Hubbard told military doctors that 












he had been "lamed" not by a 
bullet but by a chronic hip infec¬ 
tion that set in after his transfer 
from the warm tropics of the 
Pacific to the icy winters of the 
East Coast, where he attended a 
Navy -sponsored school of military 
government. 

Moreover, his eye problems did 
not result from an exploding bomb 
or the blinding flash of a gun. 
Rather, Hubbard said in military 
records, he contracted conjunctivi¬ 
tis from exposure to "excessive 
tropical sunlight." 

The truth is that Hubbard spent 
the last seven months of his active 
duty in a military hospital in Oak¬ 
land for treatment of a duodenal 
ulcer he developed while in the 
service. 

Hubbard did, however, receive a 
monthly, 40% disability check 
from the government through at 
least 1980. 

□ 

G overnment records also con¬ 
tradict Hubbard’s claim that 
he had fully regained his health by 
1947 with the power of his mind 
and the techniques of his future 
religion. 

Late that year, he wrote the 
government about having "long 
periods of moroseness" and "suici¬ 


dal inclinations." That was fol¬ 
lowed by a letter in 1948 to the 
chief of naval operations in which 
he described himself as "an inval¬ 
id." 

And, during a 1951 examination 
by the Veterans Administration, he 
was still complaining of eye prob¬ 
lems and a "boring-like pain” in his 
stomach, which he said had given 
him “continuous trouble” for eight 
years, especially when "under ner¬ 
vous stress.” 

Significantly, that examination 
occurred after the publication of 
"Dianetics,” which promised a cure 
for the very ailments that plagued 
the author himself then and, 
throughout his life, including aller¬ 
gies, arthritis, ulcers and heart 
problems. 

In Hubbard’s defense, Scientolo¬ 
gy officials accuse others of dis¬ 
torting and misrepresenting his 
military glories. 

They say the Navy "covered up” 
Hubbard's sinking of the subma¬ 
rines either to avoid frightening 
the civilian population or because 
the commander who investigated 
the incident had earlier denied the 
existence of subs along the West 
Coast. 

Moreover, church officials 
charge that records released by the 
military are not only grossly in¬ 


complete but perhaps were falsi¬ 
fied to conceal Hubbard’s secret 
activities as an intelligence officer. 

To support their point, a church 
official gave The Times an authen¬ 
tic-looking Navy document that 
purports to confirm some of Hub¬ 
bard’s wartime claims. After exam¬ 
ining the document, though, a 
spokesman for the Naval Military 
Personnel Command Center said 
its contents are not supported by 
Hubbard’s personnel record. 

He declined further comment. 


•A" 

H ubbard’s biographical clajms 
were not confined to ^nc 
events of his adult life. i: i; 

He claimed, for example, that as 
a youth he traveled extensively 
throughout Asia, studying at .the 
feet of holy men who first kindled 
in him a burning fascination with 
the spirit of man. 

"My basic ordination for reli¬ 
gious work," Hubbard once wrote, 
"was received from Mayo in ,thc 
Western Hills of China when I was 
Continued on next page 
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Staking a Claim to 
Blood Brotherhood 

A s L. Ron Hubbard told it, he was 4 years old wjien a 
medicine man named “Old Torn’* made him a “blood 
brother” of the Blackfeet Indians of Montana, providing 
the inspiration for the Scientology founder’s first novel, 
“Buckskin Brigades.” 

But one expert on the tribe doesn’t buy Hubbard’s account. 
Historian Hugh Dempsey is associate director of the Glenbow , s , 
Museum in Calgary, Canada. He has extensively researched the • 
tribe, of which his wife is a member. 

He said that blood brothers are “an old Hollywood idea” and ■ 
that the act was “never done among the Blackfeet.” 

As for “Old Tom,” Dempsey has informed doubts. For one thing, 
he said, the name does not appear in a 1907 Blackfeet enrollment 
register containing the names of hundreds of tribal members. 

For another, “It’s the kind of name, for that period [1915], that. 
would practically not exist among the Blackfeet,” he said. “At ’that,* 
time, Blackfeet did not have Christian names.” 

I n 19S5, church leaders produced a document that they say 
proves Hubbard was not lying. 

Typed on Blackfeet Nation stationery, it states: “To . 
commemorate the seventieth anniversary of L. Ron Hubbard 
becoming a blood brother of the Blackfeet Nation. Tree 
Manyfeathers in a ceremony re-established L. Ron Hubbard as a 
blood .brother to the Blackfeet Tribe.” 

r t 

The document actually is meaningless because none of the three;’ 
v men who signed it were authorized to take any action on the 
tribe’s behalf, according to Blackfeet Nation officials. 

The document was created by Richard Mataisz, a Scientologist 
~ of fractional Indian descent. Mataisz said in an interview he tried 
to prove that Hubbard was a Blackfeet blood brother but came up 
empty-handed. 

“It’s not,” he said, “something you go down to the courthouse ' 
and look up.” 

So Mataisz, using the name Tree Manyfeathers, said he held a 
private ceremony, made Hubbard his own blood brother and, 
along with two other men, signed the commemorative document. 

“You should not give it [the document] very much credibility,” 
said John Yellow Kidney, former vice president of the tribe’s . 
executive committee. “I don’t.” 
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; Continued from previous page 
»made a lama priest after a year as a 
! neophyte/ 1 

I Hubbard did, in fact, tour China 
•while his father was stationed in 
[Guam with the Navy. However, a. 
‘diary of that period makes no 
jihebtion of his spiritual awakening. 
~ jer, it portrays him as an 
^rant young Westerner with 
[understanding of an unfamil- 
Iture or race. 

^ described the lama temples 
'he loured as “very odd and hea¬ 
lth emsh.” 

^£ter visiting the Great Wall of 
IChpfa, Hubbard remarked: “If Chi- 
!na turned it into a roily coaster it 
ycoijld make millions of dollars ev- 
fear.” ' 

^described the “yellow races” 
las ^simple and one-tracked.” 
‘Wrote Hubbard: “The trouble with 
jChina is there are too many chinks 
!he&” 

\ IJubbard also claimed that he 
!spent many of his childhood years 
.‘on eyarge cattle ranch in Montana, 
iwhj&e he grew up. 

” “Cong days were spent riding, 
;breaking broncos, hunting coyote 
and - taking his first steps as an 
pxpdorer,” according to a Hubbard- 
approved biography issued by the 
; church. 

j ^ut Hubbard’s aunt laughed 
.Hyhen asked whether he had been a 
pint-sized cowboy, 
ij “We didn't have a ranch,” said 
Margaret Roberts, 87, of Helena, 
Mont. “Just several acres [with] a 
l)am on it. . . . We had one cow 
[and] four or five horses.” 

i i 


’ubbard's biographical claims 
.•took center stage during the 
1984 Superior Court lawsuit in 
Iwhijch the church accused a former 
jneipber of stealing the Scientology 
’founder's private papers. Ex-mem¬ 
ber Gerald Armstrong said he took 
Jhe documents as protection 
^gainst- possible church harass¬ 
ment 

I; Jjidge Paul G. Breckenridge Jr. 
found in Armstrong's favor and, in 
his [ruling, issued a harsh assess¬ 
ment of the church's revered lead¬ 
er.] 

‘j “T1le evidence portrays a man 
who Has been virtually a patholog- 
i.cal^liar when it comes to his 
!history,, background and achieve¬ 
ments. . 

, ..“At the same time,” Brecken- 
nSge continued, “it appears that he 
charismatic and highly capable 
f of motivating, organizing, control- 
"lijte/manipulating and inspiring his 
adherents.” 

j^Eiubbard, the judge said, was “a 
ydfrconiplex person.” 

• ‘'The church and Hubbard's wid¬ 
ow^ Mary Sue, have appealed 
B^eckenridge’s decision, saying 
’ that 3 it was based on. “irrelevant, 
distorted and, in many instances, 
indebted testimony.” of embittered 
fCrafer Scientologists. 

“Any controversy about him 
[Hubbard] is like a speck of dust on 
pis-shoes compared to the millions 
of people who loved and respected 
jfrim,” a Scientology spokesman 
!$aicL “What he has accomplished in 
the brief span of one lifetime will 
have impact on every man, woman 
and child for 10,000 years.” 
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U With a running dog press and slavish government agencies 
the forces of evil have launched their lies and sought, by 
whatever twisted means, to check and destroy Scientology. 

—L. Ron Hubbard In 1982. 






At far left, FBI 
agents guard 
the front gate of 
the Church of 
Scientology in 
Hollywood 
during search H 
for documents 
and burglary 
tools in a July. 
1977 raid. At 
immediate left. 
Mary Sue 
Hubbard, L. Ron 
Hubbard’s third 
wife, after 
sentencing for 
her role in theft 
of government 
documents 
about the 
church. 



































































Burglaries and Lies Paved a Path to Prison 


■ A web of criminal conspiracy 
to discredit the church’s foes 
resulted in 5-year sentences for 
11 defendants. 

By ROBERT W. WELKOS 
and JOEL SAPPELL 

TIMES STAFF WRITERS 

t began with the title of' a fairy 
tale—Snow White. 

This was the benign code name 
Scientology founder L. Ron Hubbard 
gave to an ominous plan that would 
envelop his church in scandal and send it 5 
upper echelon to prison, a plan rooted in his 
ever-deepening fears and suspicions. 

Snow White began in 1973 as an effort 
by Scientology through Freedom of Infor¬ 
mation proceedings to purge government 
files of what Hubbard thought was false 
information being circulated worldwide to 
discredit him and the church. But the 
opc*«*uon soon mushroomed into a massive 
criminal conspiracy, executed by the 
church’s legal and investigative arm, the 
Guardian Office. 

Under the direction of Hubbard’s wife, 
Mary Sue, the Guardian Office hatched one 
scheme after another to discredit and 
unnerve Scientology’s foes across the 
country. Guardian Office members were 
trained to lie, or in their words, “to outflow 
false data effectively.” They compiled 
enemy lists and subjected those on the lists 
to smear campaigns and dirty tricks. 

Their targets were in the government, 
the press, the medical profession, wherev¬ 
er a potential threat surfaced. 


T he Guardian Office saved the worst for 
author Paulette Cooper of New York 
City, whose scathing 1972 book, “The 
Scandal of Scientology,” pushed her to the 
top of the church’s roster of enemies. 

Among other things, Cooper was framed 
on criminal charges by Guardian Office 
members, who obtained stationery she had 
touched and then used it to forge bomb 
threats to the church in her name. 

“You’re like the Nazis or the Arabs—I’ll 
bomb you, I'll kill you!” warned one of the 
rambling letters. 

The church reported the threat to the 
FBI and directed its agents to Cooper, 
whose fingerprints matched those on the 
letter. Cooper was indicted by a grand jury 
not only for the bomb threats, but for lying 
under oath about her innocence. 

Two years later, the author’s reputation 
and psyche in tatters, prosecutors dis¬ 
missed the charges after she had spent 
nearly $20,000 in legal fees to defend 
herself and $6,000 on psychiatric treat¬ 
ment. 

It seemed that no plan against perceived 
enemies was too ambitious or daring. 

In Washington, Scientology spies pene¬ 
trated such high-security agencies as the 
Department of Justice and the Internal 
Revenue Service to find what they had on 
Hubbard and the church. 

In nighttime raids, they rifled files and 
photocopied mountains of documents, 
many of which the church had unsuccess¬ 
fully sought under the federal Freedom of 
Information Act. 

The thefts were inside jobs; the Guardian 
Office had planted one agent in the IRS as 
a clerk typist and another in the Justice 
Department as the personal secretary of an 


assistant U.S. attorney who was handling 
Freedom of Information lawsuits filed by 
Scientology. 

So bold had they become that one 
Guardian Office operative slipped into an 
IRS conference room and wired a bugging 
device into a wall socket before a crucial 
meeting on Scientology was to be con¬ 
vened. The operative rigged the device so 
he could eavesdrop over his car’s FM radio. 

□ 

T he U.S. was losing a war it did not even 
know it was fighting. But that was 
about to change. 

Two Scientologists used fake IRS cre¬ 
dentials to gain access to government 
agencies and then photocopied documents 
related to the church. Their conspiracy 
was exposed when one of the suspects, 
after 11 months on the lam, became 
worried about his plight and confessed to 
authorities, prompting the FBI to launch 
one of the biggest raids in its history. 

Armed with power saws, crowbars and 
bolt cutters, 134 agents burst into three 
Scientology locations in Los Angeles and 
Washington. 

They carted off eavesdropping equip¬ 
ment, burglar tools and 48,000 documents 
detailing countless operations against “en¬ 
emies” in public and private life. 

In the end, Hubbard’s wife and the 
others were found guilty of conspiracy and 
burglary. The grand jury named Hubbard 
as an unindicted co-conspirator; the seized 
Guardian Office files did not directly link 
him to the crimes and he professed igno¬ 
rance of them. 

In a memorandum urging stiff sentences 
for the Scientologists, federal prosecutors 


wrote: 

“The crime committed by these defend¬ 
ants is of a breadth and scope previously 
unheard of. No building, office, desk, or file 
was safe from their snooping and prying. 
No individual or organization was free 
from their despicable conspiratorial minds. 
The tools of their trade were miniature 
transmitters, lock picks, secret codes, 
forged credentials and any other device 
they found necessary to carry out their 
conspiratorial schemes.” 

The 11 defendants were ordered to serve 
five years in federal prison. All are now 
free. 

□ 

C hurch leaders today maintain that this 
dark chapter in their religion’s history 
was the work of renegade members who, 
yes, broke the law but believed they were 
justified because the government for two 
decades had harassed and persecuted 
Scientology. 

Boston attorney Earle C. Cooley, Scien¬ 
tology’s national trial counsel, said the 
present church management does not con¬ 
done the criminal activities of the old 
Guardian Office. He said that one of 
Hubbard's most important dictums was to 
“maintain friendly relations with the envi¬ 
ronment and the public.” 

“The question that I always have in my 
mind,” Cooley said, “is for how long a time 
is the church going to have to continue to 
pay the price for what the [Guardian 
Office] did. . . . Unfortunately, the church 
continues to be confronted with it. 

“And the ironic thing is that the people 
being confronted with it are the people 
who wiped it out. And to the church, that’s 
a very frustrating thing.” 












CHAPTER THREE 

a LIFE WITH L. RON HUBBARD 


Aides indulged his 
eccentricities and egotism. 


Ron Hubbard enjoyed 
being pampered. 

He surrounded himself 
# with teen-age followers, 
whom he indoctrinated, treated 
like servants and cherished as 
though they were his own chil¬ 
dren. 

He called them the “Commo¬ 
dore’s messengers.” 

‘Messenger!’” he would boom 
in the morning. “And we’d pull him 
out of bed,” one recalled. 

The youngsters, whose parents 
belonged to Hubbard’s Church of 
Scientology, would lay out his 
clothes, run his shower and help 
him dress. He taught them how to 
sprinkle powder in his socks and 
gently slip them on so as not to pull 
the hairs on his legs. 

They made sure the temperature 
in his room never varied from 72 
degrees. They boiled water at 
night to keep the humidity just 
right. They would hand him a 
cigarette and follow in his footsteps 
with an ashtray. 

When Hubbard’s bursitis acted 
up, a messenger would wrap his 
shoulders in a lumberjack shirt that 


had been warmed on a heater. 

Long gone were those days 
when Hubbard was scratching out 
a living. Now, in the early 1970s, he 
fancied silk pants, ascots and nau¬ 
tical caps. It was evident that the 
red-haired author had enjoyed 
many a good meal. 

It was a high honor for Sciento¬ 
logists to serve beside Hubbard, 
even if it meant performing such 
, dreary tasks as ironing his clothes 
or ferrying his messages. But, for 
some, it was also disconcerting. 
The privileged few who worked at 
his side saw personality flaws and 
quirks not reflected in the staged 
photographs or in Hubbard’s biog¬ 
raphies. 

They came to know the man 
behind the mystique. 

They said he could display the 
temperament of a spoiled child and 
the eccentricities of a reclusive 
Howard Hughes. 

When upset, Hubbard was 
known to erupt like a volcano, 
spewing obscenities and insults. 

Former Scientoiogist Adelle 
Hartwell once testified during a 
Florida hearing on Scientology 




L. Ron Hubbard, who loved the sea and referred to himself as the 
“Commodore,” as he appeared on cover of a Scientology publication. 


that she saw Hubbard “throw fits.” 

“I actually saw him take his hat 
off one day and stomp on it and cry 
like a baby.” 

□ 

H ubbard had been hotheaded 
since his youth, when his red 
hair earned him the nickname 
“Brick.” 

One of Hubbard's classmates re¬ 


called a day in 11th grade when the 
husky Hubbard, for .no apparent 
reason, got into a fight with Gus 
Leger, the lanky assistant principal 
at Helena High School in Helena, 
Mont 

“Old Gus was up at the black¬ 
board,” recalled Andrew Richard¬ 
son. “He taught geometry. He was 
laying out this problem and .Brick 
let loose with a piece of chalk and 
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he missed him. Leger whirled and 
threw an eraser at Brick, who 
ducked, and it hit a girl right 
behind him in the face." 

Hubbard wrestled with the 
teacher, then stuffed him into a 
trash can, said Richardson. 

"We all got to laughing and he 
[Leger] couldn’t get up," Richard¬ 
son said, chuckling at the memory. 

Richardson said that, while the 
students helped their teacher, 
Hubbard stormed out and never 
returned. He left to be with his 
parents in the Far East, where his 
father was stationed with the Na- 
vy. 

In later life; one thing that could 


"He immediately grabbed the 
collar and put it up to his nose, then 
threw it down," said Gillham, who 
died recently in a horseriding acci¬ 
dent. "He went to the closet and 
proceeded to sniff all the shirts. He 
would tear them off the hangers 
and throw them down. We’re talk¬ 
ing 30 shirts on the floor." 

He let out a "long whine," Gill- 
ham said, and then began scream¬ 
ing about the smell. 

"I picked up a shirt off the floor, 
smelled it and said, ‘There is no 
soap on this shirt' I didn’t smell 
anything in any of them.-He 
grudgingly put it on," said Gillham, 
who added: "Deep down inside. I'm 


Hubbard expected his children to live up to the family 
name and do nothing that would reflect badly on him 
or the church. And for that reason, his son Quentin 
was a problem. 


throw the irascible Hubbard into a 
rage was the scent of soap in his 
clothes. "I was petrified of doing 
the laundry," one former messen¬ 
ger said. 

To protect, themselves from a 
Hubbard tirade, the messengers 
rinsed his clothes in 13 separate 
buckets of water. 

Doreen Gillham, who had spent 
her teen years with Hubbard, nev¬ 
er forgot what happened when a 
longtime aide offered him a freshly 
laundered shirt after he had taken 
a shower. 


telling myself, ‘This guy is nuts!'" 

Gillham said that Hubbard had 
become obsessed not only with 
soap smells but with dust, which 
aggravated his allergies. He de¬ 
manded white-glove inspections 
but never seemed satisfied with the 
results. 

No matter how clean the room, 
Gillham said, "he would insist that 
it be dusted over and over and over 
again." 

Gillham, formerly one of Hub¬ 
bard's most loyal and trusted mes- 
Contiriued on next page 
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[Hubbard] laid down in his bed 
and he left. And that was it. 



_Pat Broeker, who lived with L. Ron Hubbard during his final years, addressing a standing-room-only 

crowd of Scientologists at the Hollywood Palladium two days after Hubbard’s death In 1986. 



(jHUBBARD’S. SIGNATURE 


m Uon Hubbardts ornate signature deteriorated the body that bound him to the 

TteMthe time of his death. The church maintains that begin the next phase of his spiritual exploration 

tfffird, who died or. January 24. 1986.. discarded a planet a galaxy away. 


.{TESTAMENT this 

I .*?«**• . 


day of 


ec’^^PP^ASl' w! «ag l 

_.. 












L. RON HUBBARD 






j Mtright, L Ron Hubbard’s signature 
: #as it regularly appears in Scientology 
; publications. Above, his signature as 
'git appeared ontiis will in 19S6, one 
• ^day before his death. 



































CHAPTER FOUR 


!: it: 

. Coatffcued from previous page 
, nxkoamed “Jaws.” Documents too 
. 10 _ destroy, she added, 
/were buried in the ground or under 
jy Goar boards 

r ; self-imposed exile, Hub- 

• - bar^r^pntihued to reign over 
v SaentoJogy with almost paranoid 

secr^jy; 

He relayed his orders in writing 
or om*pe cassettes to Pat Broeker, 
.. who passed them to a ranking 
r. ScienU^ogist named David Misca- 
vige.-th^ cian responsible for see- 
v ^ that church executives com- 
pliecL™ 

Hubbard's communiques travel¬ 
led a circuitous route in the dark¬ 
ness of .night, charging hands from 
•- Broeker to Miscavige at designated 

• sites -throughout Southern Calif or- 
.• nia. Tormask the author's identity, 

• the jnissiYes were signed with 
. codesothat carried the weight of 
n Hubbard's signature. 

Sometimes Broeker himself ap- 
*5 peare^u from parts unknown to 
- personally deliver Hubbard's in- 

• strucl4jiis to church executives. 

> From his secret seat of power in 

r*. the -studded hills above San 
Luis^Qhispo, Hubbard also made 
sure rhat he would not be severed 
• .front,the riches of his Scientology 
■ empire high-level church defec¬ 
tors would later tell government 
investigators. 

. Thfty, alleged that Hubbard 
. ski mm ed millions cl dollars from 
church? coffers while he was in 
hidiagT-carrying on a tradition 
: that the Internal Revenue Service 
r said he began practically at Scien- 
inception about 30 years 
. ago. -Hubbard and his aides had 
always;denied the allegations, and 
•* accused:the IRS of waging a cam- ’ 
/.paig^ .-against the church and its- 
Vjfound^Ti • 

Hubbard was under- 
. ground, the IRS launched a crimi- 
fnal probe oi his finances. But the 
•r.investigation would soon be with- 
•-■out % : parget, and ultimately aban- 
•.donede; 

^ t! □ 

B y Sate 1985, Hubbard's direc¬ 
tives to underlings had tapered 
off. XPage 74, he no longer resem- 
. bifid •/&> ' robust and natty man ' 

’ whose; J dated photographs fill 
Scientology's promotional Litera¬ 
ture. "'Living m isolation, separated 
• from his devoted followers, he had 
f kt hi m self go. 

.. , Hi^ thin gray hair, with streaks 
. of th^ftld red, hung without sheen 
; »to. hishs h o u lders. He had grown a 
• «*ringyj- unkempt beard and mus- 
i tacheu.-His round face was now 
. sunktn^and his ruddy complexion 
- had Uimed pasty. He was an old 
man and he was nearing death. 

; On or about Jan. 17, 1986, Hub- * 
bard suffered a “cerebral vascular 
■ acrid gA t,* commonly known as a 
stroke. Caring for hrm was Gene 
Denies'a Scientologist doctor and 
Hubbard's physician for eight 
yearsbn v. 

- There was little Denk could do 
for Hubbard in those final days— 
the rtroke was debilitating. He was 
bedridden and his speech was bad- ’ 
ly Impaired. . 

Onerfweek later, at 8 pun. on 
Fridayy-Jan. 24, Hubbard died. 

• T hrou g h out the-night, according 
to neighb o r Robert Whaley, heavy 
traffic inexplicably moved in and 
out of-the ranch. Whaley, a retired 
advertising executive, said that he 
was kept awake by headlights 
shining through his windows. 


For more than 11 hours, Hub¬ 
bard’s body remained in the motor 
home where he died. Scientology 
attorney Earle Cooley had ordered 
that Hubbard not be touched until 
he arrived by car from Los Angeles 
> with another Scientology lawyer. 
The' next morning, Cooley tele¬ 
phoned Reis Chapel, a San Luis 
Obispo mortuary, and arranged to 
have the body cremated. With 
Cooley present. Hubbard was 
transported to the mortuary. 

Once chapel officials learned 
who Hubbard was, however, they 
became concerned about the 
church’s rush to cremate him. 
They contacted the San Luis Obis- 
'po County coroner, who halted the 
cremation until the body could be 
examined and blood tests per¬ 
formed. 

When then-Deputy Coroner Don 
Hines arrived, Cooley presented 
him with a certificate that Hubbard 
had signed just four days before his 
death. It stated that, for religious 
reasons, he wanted no autopsy. 

Cooley also produced a will that 
Hubbard had signed the day before 
he died, directing that his body be 
promptly cremated and that his 
vast wealth be distributed accord¬ 
ing to the provisions of a confiden¬ 
tial trust he had established. His 
once-omate trademark signature 
was little more than a scrawL 
After the blood tests and exami¬ 


nation revealed no foul play, coro¬ 
ner Hines approved the cremation. 
With Cooley's consent, he also 
photographed the body and lifted 
fingerprints as a way to later 
confirm that it was the reclusive 
Hubbard and not a hoax 
Within hours, Hubbard’s ashes 
were scattered at sea by the 
Broekers and Miscavige. 


T wo days after Hubbard’s death, 
Pat Broeker stood before a 
standing-room-only crowd of 
Scientologists at the Hollywood 
Palladium. It was his first public 
appearance in six years, and he had 
just broken the news of Hubbard's 
passing. 

The cheers were deafening. 
Broeker announced that Hub¬ 
bard had made a conscious decision 
to “sever all ties” to this world so 
he could continue his Scientology 
research in spirit form—testimony 
to the power of the man and his 
teachings. 

He “laid down in his bed and he 
left,” Broeker said. "And that was 
it.” 

Hubbard left behind an organi¬ 
zation that would continue to func¬ 
tion as though he were still alive. 
His millions of words—the life¬ 
blood of Scientology—have now 
been computerized for wisdom and 
instructions at the touch of a 
button. 

In Scientology, he was—and al¬ 
ways will be—the “Source.” 


KEXT: Part Two 
Scientology. 


-The Selling of 


L. Ron Hubbard in La Quinta, Calif., in the late 1970s. The photo is 
believed to be the last picture of Hubbard in the public domain. 





















Los Angeles Times 

David Miscavige, foreground, at a 1986 trial in Los Angeles. Trial involved suit against the church. 


























The Man in Control. 


b A protege of L. Ron 
Hubbard now leads the 
church, wielding power 
with the stem approach 
of his mentor. 

By JOEL SAPPELL 
and ROBERT W. WE1KOS 

TIMES STAFF WRITERS 

T he Church of Scientolo¬ 
gy today is run by a “high 
school dropout who 
grew up at the knee of 
the late L. Ron Hubbard and 
wields power with the iron-fist¬ 
ed approach of his mentor. 

At 30, David Miscavige is 
chairman of the board of an 
organization that sits atop the' 
'^bureaucratic labyrinth known as 
the Church of Scientology. 

.This organization—the Reli- 
• gious Technology Center—owns 
the trademarks that Scientology 
churches need to operate, in¬ 
cluding the words Scientology 
and Dianetics. . 

The Religious Technology 
Center licenses the churches to 
use the trademarks and can 


Church spokesmen say 
Miscavige is a tireless, 
no-nonsense leader 
who works 15 -hour 
days and whose vision 
Is guiding the church’s 
foray into mainstream 
society. 


revoke permission if a church 
fails to perform properly. There¬ 
in rests much, but not all, of 
Miscavige’s power. 

He is the man in control, 
charting a direction for the or¬ 
ganization that is at once expan¬ 
sionist and combative—in keep¬ 
ing with the dictates and 
personality of Hubbard, diis role 
model. He refused repeated re¬ 
quests to be interviewed for this 
report. 

□ 

C hurch spokesmen say Misca¬ 
vige is a tireless, no- 
nonsense leader who works 15- 
hour days and whose vision is 
guiding the church’3 foray into 
mainstream society. •' 

“He has a tremendous ability 
to cut through bull and get to the 
point,” said one Scientology 
spokesman, who has worked 
closely with Miscavige. 

“He’s an initiator,’ 1 said anoth¬ 
er. 


High-ranking former Sciento¬ 
logists describe him as a ruthless 
infighter with a volatile temper. 
They say he speaks in a gritty 
street parlance, punctuated with 
expletives. 

One recalled the time that 
Miscavige became enraged with 
the performances of Scientology 
staffers on a church record al¬ 
bum. He propped its cover 
against an embankment outside 
his Riverside County office and 
shot it repeatedly with a .45-cal¬ 
iber pistol, said the associate. 

To the public, the Rev. Heber 
Jentzsch, president of the 
Church of Scientology Interna¬ 
tional, is portrayed as Scientolo¬ 
gy's top official. He appears 
regularly at news conferences 
and on talk shows, and was one 
of a group of Scientologists de¬ 
tained recently by Spanish offi¬ 
cials investigating the church. In 
reality, Jentzsch appears to be 
chiefly responsible for church 
public relations. 

The real power is consolidated 
among a handful of Scientolo¬ 
gists, led by Miscavige, who 
keep low public profiles. 

□ 

M iscavige’s climb to promi¬ 
nence is a lesson in the 
origins and nature of power in 
the church that Hubbard built. 

At the age of 14, with the 
blessing of his Scientologist par¬ 
ents, Miscavige joined a cadre of 
trusted youngsters called the 
“Commodore's messengers.” In 
the beginning, they merely ran 
Hubbard’s errands. But as they 
emerged from adolescence, 
Hubbard broadened their influ¬ 
ence over even the highest-lev¬ 
el church executives. 

In time, the messengers con¬ 
trolled the communication lines 
to and from Hubbard—a critical 
‘ component of power in an or¬ 
ganization that revered him as 
almost saintly. When messen¬ 
gers spoke, they did so with 
Hubbard’s authority. Bad- 
mouthing a messenger, Hubbard 
said, was tantamount to person- 
. ally challenging him. 

When Hubbard went into hid¬ 
ing in 1980, he left behind but did 
not forget Miscavige, one of his 
favorites. 

It was Miscavige’s job to en¬ 
sure that Hubbard's orders, se¬ 
cretly relayed to him, were fol¬ 
lowed by church executives. In 
effect, Miscavige became the 
sole link between church leaders 
and Hubbard. 

Miscavige also was put in 
charge of a profit-making firm 
called Author Services Inc., 
which was established in 1981 to 
manage Hubbard's literary and 
financial affairs. The job further 
enhanced Miscavige’s reputation 


as having Hubbard’s confidence. 

□ 

C hurch defectors say Misca¬ 
vige wasted no time fl^dng 
his new muscles. 

Among other things, he spear¬ 
headed a purge in 1981 of upper- 
echelon Scientology executives 
accused of subverting Hubbard’s 
teachings and plotting to seize 
control of the organization. 

He also cracked down on 
owners of Scientology franchis¬ 
es, or missions, who pay the 
church roughly 10% of their 
gross income. 

At a 1982 church conference, 
Miscavige accused the mission 
owners of cheating the "mother 
church.” He and his aides an¬ 
nounced that "finance police” 
would audit the missions to en¬ 
sure that the church was getting 
its fair share of money. And the 
audits would cost the jnissions 
$15,000 a day. 

In taking command of Scien¬ 
tology after Hubbard’s death, 
Miscavige survived a challenge 
from two other*Hubbard lieu¬ 
tenants once thought to be his 
likely successors—Pat and Anne 
Broeker, who had been in hiding 
with Hubbard. 



High-ranking former 


Scientologists describe 
him as a ruthless 
infighter with a volatile 
temper. They say he 
speaks in a gritty street 
parlance, punctuated 
with expletives. 


The power struggle was so 
intense at one point that Hub¬ 
bard's final Scientology writings 
became the object of a tug of war 
between Miscavige and Pat 
Broeker, according to Vicki Az- 
naran, a top Scientology execu- 
tive who left the church in 1987 
after a falling out. Aznaran said 
Broeker threatened to use the 
writings to start his own church. 

□ 

M iscavige today has 
achieved exalted status 
within the Scientology move¬ 
ment. 

He has personal aides who 
walk his dog, shine his shoes and 
run his errands, according to 
Aznaran. In his rare public ap¬ 
pearances, he is surrounded by 
respectful subordinates. 

And like Hubbard, who was 
frequently referred to by his 
initials, David Miscavige is called 
D.M. 
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On the Offensive Against 
an Array of Suspected Foes 

".Vruer treat a war like a skirmish. Treat all skirmishes like wars 

-L- 8m Hwbfeart 


ByJOELSAPPELL 
xad ROBERT W. W ELK OS 

TXWES STAFF WRITERS 

Tbe Church of Scientology docs 
noc turn the other cheek. 

iUmsters mingle with private 
detectives. “Sacred scriptures’* 
ccxmsel the virtues of combative¬ 
ness. Parishioners double as para 


THE SCIENTOLOGY STORY 

7W*/: Attack the Attacker 
* Last n a su-part senes 


l«^ts for litigious church attor¬ 
neys. 

Consider the passage that a 
prominent Scientology minister 
•ejected from the religion’s scrip¬ 


tures. authored by the late L. Ron 
Hubbard, to inspire the faithful 
during a gaia church event. 

“People attack Scientology," the 
minister quoted Hubbard as saying. 
“I never forget it; always even the 
score." 

The crowd cheered. 

As far back as 1959. Hubbard 
warned that illness and even death 
can befall those seeking to impede 
Scientology, known within the 
church as “suppressive persons." 

"Literally, it kills them." Hub¬ 
bard wrote, "and if you don’t 
believe me I can show you the long 
death list" 

He told the story of an electri¬ 
cian who bilked the organisation. 
“Within a few weekSj" Hubbard 
said, “he contracted TB." 

Please >*+ ATTACK, A48 
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ATTACK: A Church 
With a History of 
Taking the Offensive 


Condnuttl front A1 

Scientology seems committed 
not only to fighting back, but to 
chilling potential opposition. For 
years, the church has been accused 
of employing psychological war¬ 
fare. dirty tricks and harassment- 
by-lawsuit to ailenco its adversar¬ 
ies 

The church has spent millions to 
Investigate and sue writers, gov¬ 
ernment officials, disaffected cx- 
members and others loosely de¬ 
fined as ’'enemies.'* 

Teams of private detectives have 
been dispatched to the far comers 
of the world to spy on critics and 
rummage through their personal 
lives —and trash cans —for infor¬ 
mation to discredit them. 

During one investigation, headed 
by a former I .os Angeles police 
sergeant, the church paid tens of 
thousands of dollars to reputed 
organized crime figures and con 
men for information linking a lead- j 
Ing church opponent to a crime 
that it turned out he did not ! 
commit. ! 

f 

Early last year, an American 
Scientologist was arrested In Spain 
for possessing dossiers containing 
confidential Information on a mem¬ 
ber of Parliament and a Madrid 1 
judge who oversaw a fraud and tax 
evasion probe of the church. The 
dossiers Included personal bank 


records and family photographs, 
according to press accounts. 

Before a British author's critical 
biography of Hubbard was even 
released iwo years ago In Europe, 
the church had him and Ills pub- l 
Usher tied up in a Ixnidon court for 
alleged copyright Infringement. 
The writer speculated that Scien¬ 
tology sympathizers had somehow 
managed to obtain pre-publication 
proofs of the book. 

a 

S cientology spokesmen Insist 
that the organization is doing 
nothing Illegal or unethical, and is 
merely exercising its constitutional 
rights with vigor. 

They argue that Scientology has 
been targeted by hostile govern¬ 
ment and private forces—Including 
the Internal Hcvenuc Service, the 
FBI, the press, psychiatrists and 
unscrupulous attorneys—that have 
persecuted the church since Its 
founding three decades ago. 

—As a matter of self-preservation, 
lamented Scientology attorney 
Earle C. Cooley, the church has 
been forced to fight back and then 
has been unfairly chastised for Its 
aggressiveness. 

. "When we were attacked at 
Pearl Harbor we didn't Just sit back 
and defend there," Cooley de- 



Private investigators unload equipment in Santa Barbara in 1984, 
Investigators conducted surveillance of David Mayo, a former top 


SurvUy Tim** 

Scientologist who formed a breakaway church called Advanced Ability 
Center. Scientology says he conspired to steal its secret teachings. 
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Ex-LAPC sergeant Euge 
Ingram has tavestigatec 
former police'cs ti e agv g 


I jam A >( (lfi Tin*«»* 

ft: and Officer Philip Rodriguez. 
’ critics worldwide, assisted by 
- _ _ helped him on one occasion. 


ATTACK: A Church 
Ready to Fight Back 


Continued frta A48 
in Burbank. wbere he questioned 
neighbors of two highly critical 
former Scientoiogists. Fred and 
Valerie SUnsfjeki. The SUnsfields 
had esUblishe-d a competing center 
in them home to provide Scientolo¬ 
gy courses. 

One of the neighbors said In a 
declaration that Bei attempted to 
"slander'" the SUnsfields with such 
questions as= “Did you know that 
Valerie lold sooeone that she had 
pinworms two years ago?" 

Los Angeles police officer Philip 
Rodriguez is another who has as¬ 
sisted Ingram in Scientology in¬ 
vestigations. 

In late 1984. he provided Ingram 
with a letter on piam stationery 
saying Ingram w^s authorized to 
covertly videotape a hostile former 
member suspected by church au¬ 
thorities of plotting illegal acts 
against the church. 

Although the letter was written 
without official police department 
approval. Rodriguez's action lent 
an air of legitimacy to the Investi¬ 
gation. In fact, when church offi¬ 
cials disclosed its results, they 
described the operation as "LAPD 
sanctioned’*—a characterization 
that Police Chief Daryl F. Gates 
angnly disputed. 

Rodriguez was suspended for six 
months for ha rexe in the affair. 

And when the clandestine vid¬ 
eotapes were introduced in an 
Oregon court to discredit testimo¬ 
ny by the farmer member, the 
presiding judge *axi- "I think they 
are devastating against the 
church. ... It [the investigation] 
borders on entrapment more than 
it does on anything else." 

Another former LAPD officer. 
Charles Staple-ton. worked part 
Ume for Ingram while teaching law 
at Los Angeles Oty College. 

"Gene is a very thorough inves¬ 


tigator." Stapleton said in an inter¬ 
view. "He is determined to do the 
finest job he possibly can and he 
will employ whatever methods or 
tactics are necessary to do that 
job." 

Stapleton said he "bailed out” 
after Ingram asked him to Up 
telephones. 

“Who’s going to know?" he 
quoted Ingram as saying. 

"I will know." Stapleton said he 
replied. 

"I was told that if I didn’t want to 
do it. he knew somebody who 
would." Supleton said, adding that 
he did not know whether any 
telephones had. in fact, been moni¬ 
tored. 

Ingram denied ever asking Sta¬ 
pleton to Up telephones. 

"I've never done It and I’vt 
never asked anyone to do it.” 
Ingram said. ‘‘It’s just not worth iL 
It's a crime. You're going to get 
caught, so why do it?'* 

Ingram also said that he has not 
harassed anyone during his probes. 
He describes himself simply as 
"aggressive." 

"People who claim that I have 
conducted an improper investiga¬ 
tion against them probably have »o 
many things to hide." said Ingram. 

Church Lawyer Cooley backed 
the investigator, saying: "I know of 
no impropriety that has ever been 
engaged in by Mr. Ingram or any 
other (private investigator| for the 
church. Mr. Ingram has done noth¬ 
ing wrong." 

□ 

L ast year. Ingram and his col¬ 
leagues surfaced in the small 
town of Newkirk. Okla_ to investi¬ 
gate city officials and the local 
newspaper publisher. The publish¬ 
er has been crusading against a 
controversial Scientology-backed 
drug treatment program called 


Narconon. 

At the core of the dispute is a 
contention by publisher Bob Lob- ! 
singer that Narconon concealed its 
Scientology connection when It • 
leased an abandoned school outside 
town to build the "world’s largest" 
drug rehabiliution cenler. 

Lobsinger’s weekly newspaper . 
has written about Scientology’s j 
troubled past, and published inter- 1 
nal documents on the drug pro- 1 
gram. In the process, he has helped ! 
rally community opposition. | 

Fighting back. Scientology at- 
i tomeys in September mailed an 
' "open letter" to many of Newkirk's 
2.500 residents announcing thal 
Ingram had been hired to investi- 
Cietse see ATTACK, A50 
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_ THE SCIENTOLOGY STORY: A SPECIAL REPORT _ 

ATTACK: Church Takes Offensive j 
Against an Array of Suspected Foes ■ 



‘When we were attacked 
at Pearl Harbor we 
didn V just sit back and 
defend there. We tried to 
get out on the offensive 
as quickly as 
possible.... To sit back 
and ward off the blows is 
ridiculous. ’ 

—Scientology attorney Earle C. 
Cooley, saying the church has 
been forced to fight back and 
then has been unfairly chastised 
for its aggressiveness. 


Continued from A49 
gale Narconon's adversaries. The 
teller said that “a few local indi¬ 
viduals have sought to create in¬ 
tolerance by broadsiding the 
Churches of Scientology in stri¬ 
dently uncomplimentary terms." 

After arriving in town, Ingram 
tracked down the mayor's 12- 
ycar-oid son at the local public 
library, handed him a business card 
and told the boy to have his father 
call. Lobsinger said. “It was just a 
subtle bit of intimidatson," he said, 
"it certainly did not do the mother 
much good. She was very un¬ 
nerved." 

Lobsinger said investigators also 
camped out at the local courthouse, 
where they searched public re¬ 
cords for "dirt" on prominent local 
citizens. 

“They were checking up on the 
banker, the president of the school 
board, the president of the Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce and. of course, 
the mayor and his family, and me." 
Lobsinger said. 

Newkirk Mayor Garry Bilger. 
who opposed the drug treatment 
program, said a man he believes 
was a church member tried to coax 
him into disclosing personal infor¬ 
mation. Bilger said the man 
showed up without an appointment 
and claimed that he was helping 
his daughter with a report on 
small-town government for a class 
at a nearby high scbocL 

"He wanted to interview me and 
lake pictures around* the office but 
I didn't allow that," the mayor 
recalled. "Finally. I sax! 'Are you 
with Scientology cr Narco non?' He 
said. 'I don't know about those 
people.' But he did. because he got 
oulta there in a hurry." 

Before the man left, he gave 
Bilger the name cl ha daughter. 
The mayor then checked with the 
school system and was told that no 
such girl was enrolled. 

"They have a standard pattern," 
Bilger said of the Scientologists. 
"They try to be very, aggressive. 
They try to Intimidate. This Is not 
ihe kind of atmosphere we *ieed in 
the Newkirk commurury. . . .Thu 
tells me they are far from being 
harmless." 

Q 

S cientology critics contend that 
one church writing, above ail 
others, has guided the organization 
and Us operatives when they fight 
back. It u called the Fair Game 
Law. 


Written by Hubbard In the mid- 
1960s, It states that anyone who 
impedes Scientology Ls "fair game" 
and can "be deprived of pro peri y 
or Injured by any means by any 
Scientologist without any disci¬ 
pline of the Scientologist. May be 
tricked, sued or lied to or de¬ 
stroyed." 

Church spokesmen maintain that 
Hubbard rescinded the policy three 
years after It was written because 
its meaning had been twisted. 
What Hubbard actually meant, ac¬ 
cording to the spokesmen, was that 
Scientology will not protect ex- 
members from people in the out¬ 
side world who try to trick, sue or 
destroy them. 

But various judges and juries 
have concluded that while the 
actual labeling of persons as "fair 
game" was abandoned, the harass¬ 
ment continued unabated. 

For example, a Los Angeles jury 
in 1986 said that Scientologists had 
employed fair game tactics against 
disaffected member Larry Woiler- 
sheim. driving him to the brink of 
financial and mental collapse. He 
was awarded £30 million. In July, 
the state Court of Appeal reduced 
the amount to £2^ million but 
refused to overturn the case. 

Wrote Justice Earl Johnson Jru 
"Scientology leaden made the de¬ 
liberate decision to ruin Woller- 


sheim economically and possibly 
psychologically. . . . Such conduct 
is too outrageous to be protected 
under the Constitution and loo 
unworthy to be privileged under 
the law of torts," 

In a recent lawsuit, former 
Scientology attorney Joseph Yan- 
ny alleged that the church and Its 
agents had implemented or plotted 
a broad array of fair-game mea¬ 
sures against him and other critics, 
including Intensive surveillance 
and dirty tncks. 

Earlier this year, a Los Angeles 
Superior Court jury awarded Yan- 
ny £154,000 In legal fees that he ; 
said the church had refused to pay. i 

Among other things. Yanny said 
in his lawsuit that he attended a , 
1987 meeting at which top church > 
officials and three private detec¬ 
tives discussed blackmailing Los 
Angeles attorney Charles O’Reilly, 
who won the multimillion-dollar 
jury award for Wollersheim. 

According to Yanny, the plan 
was to steal O'Reilly's medical 
records from the Betty Ford Clinic 
near Palm Springs, then excharee 
them for a promise from O'Renly 
that he would "ease off" during the 
appeal process. 

Yanny, who later had a biller 
break with Scientology, said he 
objected and the idea was dropped. 
The church denies such a discus- 
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sion ever took place. 

There Is not. a scintilla of Inde¬ 
pendent evidence tha( Yanny’* 
counsel was ever sought for any 
illegal or fraudulent purpose/* 
church attorneys argued in court 
papers. 

Numcrous other church detrac¬ 
tors have said in court documents 
and interviews that they. too. were 
victims of fair game tactics even 
after the policy supposedly was 
abandoned. 

John G. Clark, an assistant clini¬ 
cal professor of psychiatry at Har¬ 
vard Medical School*, said he once 
criticized the church during testi¬ 
mony before the Vermont legisla¬ 
ture. Scientology “agents” retali¬ 
ated. Clark; alleged in a 1985 
lawsuit, by-trying to destroy his 
reputation and career. * 

He said in the lawsuit that they 
Hied groundless complaints against 
him with government agencies, 
posed as clients to Infiltrate his 
office, dug through his trash. Im¬ 
plied that he slept with female 
patients and offered a 525,000 re¬ 
ward for information that would 
put him InJaiL 

“My sin.” Clark said in an inter¬ 
view. "was publicly saying this Is a 
dangerous and harmful cult. They 
did a good )ob of showing I’m 
right” 

Scientologists, for their part, 
have described Clark, as a “profes¬ 
sional deprogiaramer.” who in 
court cases has diagnosed members 
of religious sects as mentally ill 
without conducting direct exami¬ 
nations of them They have brand- 


'They have a standard 
pattern. They try to be 
yery aggressive. They try 
to Intimidate. This Is not 
the kind of atmosphere 
we need in the Newkirk 
community. . . . This 
tells me they are far from 
belngharmless.’ 

GARRY B3.GER 
Mayor of Newidr*. Oia. 


ed his professional work as fraudu¬ 
lent and hls psychiatric theories as 
"childish and nonsensicaL" 

In the words of ooe Scientology 
spokesman* “It's a crime that he’s 
walking on the street right now." 

In 1388. the church paid Clark an 
undisclosed sum to drop his law¬ 
suit. In exchange for the money, 
Clark agreed never again to pub¬ 
licly criticize Scientology. 


On the opposite coast, psychia¬ 
trist Louis (Jolly) West, who for¬ 
merly directed UCLA's Ncuropsy- 
chlairic Institute, said he also has 
felt the wrath of Scientology. 

West, an expert on thought con¬ 
trol techniques, said his problems 
began in 1980 after he published a 
psychiatric textbook that called 
Scientology a culL 

West said Scientology attempted 
to get him fired by writing letters 
to university officials suggesting 
that he b a CIA-backed fascist who 
has advocated genocide and cas¬ 
tration of minorities to curb crime. • 
He said Scientologists once man- j 
aged to get Inside a downtown Los J 
Angeles banquet room before 
guests arrived for a dinner cele¬ 
brating the Neuropsychiatric Insti¬ 
tute’s 25th anniversary. On each 
plate. West raid, was placed “an 
obscenely vicious diatribe” against 
him and the institute—neatly tied 
with a pink ribbon. 

□ 

S o consumed are some Sciento¬ 
logists by their zeal to punish 
foes that they have violated the 
confidentiality of one of the reli¬ 
gion’s most sacred practices, ac¬ 
cording to a number of former 
members. 

These former members accuse . 
others In the church of culling 
confessional folders for Informa¬ 
tion that can be used to embarrass, 
discredit or blackmail hostile de¬ 
fectors—a practice once called “re¬ 
pugnant and outrageous” by a Los 
Angeles Superior Court judge. 
Some of these former members say 1 
they themselves took part in the 
practice. 

The confidential folders contain 
the parishioners' most intimate se¬ 
crets. disclosed during one-on-one 
counseling sessions that are sup¬ 
posed to help devotees unburden 
their spirits. The church retains 
the folders even after a member 
leaves. 

Last year, former church attor¬ 
ney Yanny said in a sworn declara¬ 
tion that he was fed information 
from confessional folders to help 
him question former members dur¬ 
ing pretrial proceedings. Yanny 
said he complained but was in¬ 
formed by two Scientology execu¬ 
tives that it was “standard prac¬ 
tice." 

Church executives have stead¬ 
fastly denied that the confidential¬ 
ity of the folders has been 
breached. They maintain that “au¬ 
ditor*”— Scientologists who coun¬ 
sel other members—must abide by 
a code of conduct In which they 
promise never to divulge secrets 
revealed to them "for punishment 
or personal gain." 


"And that trust." the code ftatea, 

“Is sa cr ed and never to be be¬ 
trayed." 

O 

O ften, those who buck the , 
church say their lives are . 
suddenly troubled by unexplained i 
and untraceable events, ranging 
from hang-up telephone calls to 
the mysterious deaths of pets. 

Los Angeles attorney Leta 
Schlosser, for one, said someone 
developed “an unusual interest” In 
her car trunk while she was pari of 
the legal team In the Wollersheim 
suit against Scientology. She said it • 
was broken Into at least seven : 
times. 

She said her co-counsel, 0'Reil- ; 
ly. discovered a tape recorder, 
wired to his telephone line, hidden 
beneath some bushes outside his 
home. 

Then there is the British author, 
Russell Miller. After hls biography 
of Hubbard was published, an 
anonymous caller to police Impli¬ 
cated him In the unsolved ax-slay- 
Ing of a South London private eye. 

Miller was Interrogated by two 
detectives, who concluded that he 
was innocent. DeL Sgt Malcolm 
Davidson of Scotland Yard told the 
Los Angeles Times that the caller 
“caused us to waste a lot of time 
investigating” and "caused Mr. 
Miller some embarrassment” 

There Is no evidence that ties the 
church to any of these incidents, 
and Scientology officials deny in¬ 
volvement in clandestine harass¬ 
ment oc illegal activities. They 
suggest that church foes may 
themselves be responsible as part 
of an effort to discredit Scientolo¬ 
gy* 

□ 

T oday, the Scientology move¬ 
ment is engaged in a sweeping 
effort to gain Influence across a 
broad swath of society, from 
schools to businesses, in hopes of 
winning converts and creating a 
hospitable environment for church 
expansion. 

And Hubbard's followers appar¬ 
ently consider his theology of com¬ 
bat an important component 

In 1987. they elevated to high 
doctrine a warning he wrote two 
decades ago In a Scientology news¬ 
paper. addressed to “people who 
seek to stop us." 

"If you oppose Scientology we 
promptly look up—and will find 
and expose—your crimes," he 
wrote. “If you leave us alone we 
will leave you alone. It's very 
simple. Even a fool can grasp that 
“And don't underrate our ability j 
to carry It out . . . Those who try 
to make life difficult for us are at 
once at risk." • 
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Suits, Protests Fuel a Campaign Against Psychiatry 


■ As part of its strategy, the movement created n 
nationwide uproar over the drug Ritalin, used to treat 
hyperactive children. 


l)nm« A** 

KllU.ift (>ur S<>.uul*hlU..n 



Church of Scientology’s "Freedom" magazine regularly prints 
articles attacking the use of the drug Ritalin, which Is used by 
some psychiatrists to control hyperactivity In children. 


PyjOi:t SAPim 
end MOD I.KI W, WL'I .KOS 
huts »iA#r wKirm 

I n recent year*. a national 
debate flared over Rlulln. a 
drug tued for more than three 
decide! to treat hyperactivity 
in children. 

Across the country, multlmll- 
hon-dollar lawsuit* were filed by 
parent! who contended that their 
children had been harmed by the 
drug. 

Major new! organizations—In¬ 
cluding Tha Ttmea-davoted «• 
lenilve coverage to whether 
youngsters were being turned Into 
emotionally disturbed addict! by 
psychiatrists and pediatrician* who 
fc>re»crib«l Riulln. 

Protean were atafed at paychl* 
atiic conference*, with alrplanea 
trailing banner! that read. 
-Paycha. Slop Drugging Our Kids," 
and children on the ground carry* 
Ing placard! that pleaded, **t>ove 
Me, Don’t Drug Me. 

In 1988. the clamor reached a 
point where 12 U.S. congreaamen 
demanded aniwera from the Pood 
and Drug Admlnlalrallon and three 
other federal agenctea about the 
Mfety of Ritalin. The FDA assured 
the legislator! that the drug la 
"tafe and effective If It la used as 
recommended." 

The Ritalin controversy aeemed 
to emerge out of nowhere. It 
frightened parenU. put doctor* on 
the defensive and suddenly called 
Into question the Judgment of 
•chool administrator! who author- 
ire the drug'i use to calm disrup¬ 
tive, hypcncuve children. 

The uproar over Rlulln wu 
triggered almost alngle-handed! y 
by the Scientology movement. 


I n Its fight agalnit Muslin, Helen* 
tology was pursuing a In Older 
agenda. For ycara, It bus been 
attempting to discredit the psychi- 
atric profeailon, which hat long 
been critical of the aelf-help tech¬ 
niques developed by the late L 
Ron Hubbard and practiced by the 
church. 

The church hai apelled out the 
atrategy In Ita newspaper, "Scien¬ 
tology Today." 

"While alerting parent! and 
teachsra to the dangera of Ritalin," 
the nswapaper aUted. "the real 
target of the campaign li the 
peychialiic profeselon Itself. . , . 
And as public awareness continue! 
to Increase, we will no doubt begin 
to ace the blame for all drug abuse 
and related crime move onto the 
correct Urgel—paychUtry." 

The contempt Sclentologlili 
hold for tha psychiatric profession 
la rooted In llubbard’i writing!, 
which constitute the church’i doc¬ 
trine!. He once wrote, for example, 
that If psychiatrist! "had the power 
to lorturt and kill everyone, they 
would do *o. . . . Recognize them 
for what they arei paychollc crimi¬ 
nals—and handle them according¬ 
ly.** , 

Hubbard’s' hatred of psychiatry 
dated back to the 1950 publication 
of hla best-selling book "Dlanetlcsi 
The Modern Science *«f Mental 
Health." It was Immediately cnli- 
clted by prominent mental health 
professionals aa a worthies! form of 
psychotherapy. 

Hubbard used his church as a 
pulpit to atuck psychiatrists ai evil 
people, bent on enslaving mankind 
through drugs, electroshock then- 
y and lobolomles. He convinced 
li’follower! that piychlalrlali 
wer* also Intent on destroying 
their religion. 

A church spokesman said that 
psychiatrists are "busy attempting 


to destroy Sdenlology because If 
Scientology has Its voice heard. It 
will most assuredly remove Ihcm 
from the positions of power that 
they occupy In our society." 

O 

S cientologists call Ritalin a 
"chemical straltjackct" leading 
to delinquency, violence and even 
auiclde. They claim that it is being 
used to Indiscriminately drug hun¬ 
dred* of thousand* of schoolchll- 
dren each day. Medical profession- 
alt say the Scientology claims 
cannot be supported and are caus¬ 
ing undue panic. 

Known generlcally as methyl- 
phenldalc hydrochloride. Rllilin Is 
Intended for youngsters afflicted 
with "attention deficit disorder," 
more commonly known as hyper¬ 
activity. It is a central^nervous 


system stimulant that, paradoxi¬ 
cally, produce* calmer behavior In 
young people. The government 
classifies It as a controlled sub¬ 
stance. 

FDA statistics • ahow that be- 
tween 600.000 and 700.000 people 
(70% of them children or adoles¬ 
cents) are being treated with Ri¬ 
talin. Between 1980 and 1987. the 
latest period for which statistics 
are available, the FDA received 
492 complaints of serious problems 
resulting from the drug. The agen¬ 
cy said this level of complainu 
Indicates the drug Is Mfe. 

Medical experts agree that aome 
doctor* may be too quick to pre¬ 
scribe Ritalin as the sole treatment 
for problems that warrant a more 
moderate or creative approach. 
But. they add, the drug Itself Is not 
to blame. 


Scientologists have waged thdr 
war against Ritalin and psychutry 
through the Citizens Commission 
on Human Rights, a Los Angeles- 
based nonprofit organisation 
formed by the church in 11X19 lo 
Investigate menial health ahtiari. 

It* members often wear shirt* 
resiling "Psychiatry Kill*" ami 
"P*ychbu*tcrs." They have re¬ 
cently broadened their campaign 
againil psychiatric drugs to In¬ 
clude Prozac, the nation’s top sell¬ 
ing anti-depressant, with 1989 
tales estimated at 1350 million, 
Throughout the world, the com¬ 
mission has consistently fought 
against electroshock therapy and 
lobolomles, practices (hat Sciento¬ 
logist* believe arc barbarous and 
should be banned. 

In the U.S., the commission has 
encouraged parents to flic lawsuits 
against doctors who have pre¬ 
scribed Ritalin to. their children 
and then has provided nationwide 
publicity for the suits. 

□ 

T he commission’s president Is 
veteran Scientologist Dennis 
Clarke. Although he Is not a doctor, 
Clarke has positioned himself as 
the country’s most quoted Rlulln 
expert. In public appearances, 
Clarke cites s litany of alarming 
autistic*, some of which are exag¬ 
gerated. unsubstantiated or Impos¬ 
sible lo verify. 

Some medical experts agree that 
the use of Rlulln In the school* has 
grown dramatically over the last 
two decades, but not lo the level 
claimed by Clarke. 

For example, Clarke has main¬ 
tained that in Minneapolis. 20% of 
children under 10 attending mostly 
white achools In 1987 were on 
Riulln and the percentage was 
double that In predominantly black 
schools. 

"If they are saying that Is the 
statistic in Minneapolis, they arc 
lying," said VI Dlosbcrg. manager 
of health services In the 39.000- 
sludcnt district. She said that few¬ 


er than 1% of student* diitrirtwtiln 
were taking Hit aim nr other drug* 
u«e«l to control hypcr.ictivily dm 
ing the year in question. 

llxing tit statistics, the Citizens 
Commission in lair I9H7 lobbied 
the rorigri’Mionnl flrputdiran 
Study (.’ommittrf* lo pu-di ('nngrr'* 
for *n mvrdigjiion of fliulm 

It* campaign attracted the atten¬ 
tion of Hep. Cats Rallcnger (It- 
N.C.), who u on the House Educa¬ 
tion and Labor Committee. 

Rallcngrr’s legislative director. 
Ashley McArthur, said she met 
with the Citizens Commission be¬ 
cause the itatiMic* alxnit Ritalin 
abuse "coughl our attention." She 
aaui nollcngcr and II congression¬ 
al colleague* tent lelter* to four 
federal agencies, including the 
FDA, requeuing reports on Ritalin 
usage and safety. 

McArthur said she later learned 
that Scientologist* were behind the 
Citizens Commission and that some 
of the information they provided 
did not "add up." 

"Once wc knew thdr whole 
organization was run by Scientolo¬ 
gist*. it put a whole different 
perspective on it." McArthur aaid. 
"I think they’ll try lo me any 
group they can." 

A recent Scientology publication 
said the anli-Rilalin effort was 
"one of (the commission’s! major 
campaigns in the 1980s." 

"Hundred* of newspaper articles 
and countless hour* of radio and 
television shows on this issue re¬ 
sulted in thousands of parents 
around the world conucung (the 
commlaalon| lo learn more al*oul 
the damage psychiatrists arc cre¬ 
ating on today’s children," the 
article suted. 

"The campaign against Riulm 
brought wide acceptance of the 
facl that (the commission! and the 
Scientologist* arc the ones effec¬ 
tively doing something about the 
problems of psychiatric drugging," 
the publication added 
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THE BATTLE WITH THE ‘SQUIRRELS’ 

When the Doctrine 
Leaves the Church 

T he Church of Scientology hates “squirrels." 

That is the scornful word L, Ron Hubbard used to de scri be 
non-church members who offer his teachings, sometimes 
at cut-rate prices. Most are ex-SoentoIogists who say they 
believe in Hubbard's gospel but lefL the church because Us 
hierarchy was loo oppressive. 

“We call them squirrels.*’ Hubbard once wrote, “because they 
are so nutty." - 

Hubbard contended that only church members are qualified to 
administer his self-improvement-type cours es. Outsiders, he said, 
inevitably misapply the teachings, wreaking spiritual harm on 
their subjects. 

But those who have launched "independent" Scientology-style 
centers say Hubbard concocted this as an excuse to eliminate 
competition so he could charge exorbitant prices for his co urs es. 

As far back as 1965. Hubbard demonstrated his disdain for 
breakaway groups, ordering his followers to “tear up" the 
meetings of one such organization and "harass these persons in 
any possible way." 

The intolerance still exists. 

I n 1988. the California Asstl of Dianetie Auditors—the oldest 
Scientology splinter group in existence—said it uncovered a 
scheme by more than 100 Scienlolcgists to secretly infiltrate the 
association and seize control of its board of directors. 

The association's then-vice president, Jana Moreillon. said she 
discovered the infiltration after scanning some Scientology 
publications. There, she found the names of many of her group’s 
newest members listed among Sdentologssts who had just 
completed church training. 

Moreillon said the association eventually purged or denied 
membership to 116 suspected Srientoiogsts. 

In recent years, a shadowy group of church members dubbed 
the "Minutemen" crashed meetings of independent Scientologists. 
They heckled speakers, screamed obscenities and threw eggs. Los 
Angeles police officers had to be summoned by the owner of a 
Chinatown restaurant to evict militant Scientologists who 
disrupted a fund-raising dinner held there by breakaway church 
members. 

The church has denied any direct involvement in the raids. But 
a former top Scientology official said in a recent court declaration 
that the harassment campaign vas ordered by church executives. 

- ROBERT W. WZLXOS and JOEL SAPPELL 



THE BATTLE WITH THE l.R.S. 

Neither Side Blinks 
in a Lengthy Feud 

A mong its many adversaries, the Church of Scientology’s 
longest-running feud has been with the Internal 
Revenue Service. So far. neither combatant has blinked. 
Over the past three decades, the IRS has revoked the 
tax-exempt status of various Scientology organizations, accusing 
them of operating in a commercial manner and of financially 
benefiting private individuals. From the late 1960s through 
mid- 1970s. IRS agents classified Scientology as a "tax resistcr” 
and "subversive." a characterization later deemed improper by a 
judge. 

In 1384. the IRS’s Los Angeles office launched a far-ranging 
criminal investigation into allegations by high-level Scientology 
defectors that the movement's founder. L. Ron Hubbard, had 
skimmed millions of dollars from the church. 

The probe was dropped after Hubbard's death In 1986. A Justice 
Department source told The Times that, with the primary target 
gone, the point was moot. But church executives say the IRS had 
no case because the allegations were untrue. 

Scientology, for its part, has brought numerous lawsuits against 
the IRS. accusing the agency of everything from harassment to 
illegally withholding public records. In the 1970s. overzealous 
Scientologists went so far as to bug an IRS office in Washington. 
D.C.—a enme that led to their imprisonment. 

More recently, through a group called the National Coalition of 
IRS Whistleblowers. Scientologists have embarrassed the very 
branch within the agency that initiated the criminal investigation 
of Hubbard. ? 

T he coalition, founded in the mid - 1980s by the Church of 
Scientology's Freedom magazine, helped fuel a 1989 
congressional inquiry into alleged wrongdoing by the former chief 
of the IRS’s Criminal Investigations Division in Los Angeles and 
other agency officials. 

Based on public records and leaked IRS memos, the coalition 
disclosed that the former Los Angeles supervisor and several 
colleagues bought property from an El Monte firm being audited 
by the IRS. Soon after, the audit was dropped with a finding that 
the firm owed no money. The supervisor has denied acting 
improperly. 

The whistle-blowers coalition, whose members also include past 
and present IRS employees, provided the information to a House 
subcommittee, which was investigating the IRS al the time. The 
allegations received nationwide exposure during later hearings by 
the subcommittee, prompting a promise from IRS Commissioner 
Fred T. Goldberg Jr.to toughen ethical standards in the agency. 

The coalition's spokeswoman. Scientologist Lisa Las ha way. als< 
appeared on NBCs "Today" show with a subcommittee member, 
where the two criticized the conduct of the IRS unit. 

Although Scientologists do much of the legwork for the 
coalition, its president and chief point man is retired IRS agent 
Paul DesFosses. a non-Scientologist who left the IRS In 1984 after 
a stormy relationship with the agency. 

"They've given us a lot of support." DesFosses said of the 
Scientologists in a recent interview. "That’s understandable 
because people who are under attack by the IRS are suddenly very 
concerned with IRS abuse." 

Despite his close working relationship with Scientology, 
DesFosses said church members never told him that Hubbard was 
under criminal investigation by the IRS when they offered to 
organize and assist his whistle-blowers group. 

"No. I wasn't aware of it." DesFosses said when informed by 
The Times. "I would be very surprised to learn that," 

- ROBERT W. WELKOS and JOEL SAPPELL 


A drawing In a Scientology publication depicts former church 
executive David Mayo as a "squirrel. ~ L Ron Hubbard's scorn¬ 
ful term for those practicing Soemoiogy outside the church. 
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A Lawyer Learns 
What It’s Like to 
Fight the Church 

■ Joseph Yanny represented (lie movement until a falling 
out. Now lie says lengthy litigation and mysterious 
harassment indicate he’s become‘Public Enemy No. I.’ 


Hy ROBERT W. WEl.KOS 
and JOL’l.SAPPlil.L 

TIMLS S r A »- F WKirtKS 

L os Angeles attorney Joseph 
Yanny was driving through 
rural Ohio In the pre-dawn 
hours In 1088 when he wus 
pulled over by police, who had 
received a lip that he was carrying 
a cache of cocaine and guns In his 
rental car. 

A telephone caller had supplied 
authorities In Ohio with Yanny’a 
name, the car's description and 
license number, and the route he 
would be traveling to his alster's 
house after a rock concert by one 
of his clients, the Grateful Dead. 

Yanny was frisked and the vehi¬ 
cle was searched. No drugs or 
firearms were found, and he was 
released. 

Police later concluded that the 
tipster had given a false name, 
leading them to speculate that 
Yanny had been set up for harass¬ 
ment. 

And Yanny, though he can’t 
prove It, is certain he knows by 
whom: his former client, the 
Church of Scientology. 

”1 am,” he said with some pride, 
"probably Public Enemy No. 1 as 
far as they are concerned.” 

Today, Yanny and Scientology 
are locked in bitter litigation. Their 
dispute Illustrates how battles with 
the Church of Scientology often 
degenerate Into nasty, costly wars 
of retribution and endurance. 


Y anny worked for the church 
from 1983 to 1987, earning, by 
his estimate, $1.8 million In legal 
fees. 

Ills chief Job was to represent 
Scientology In a suit It brought 
against a former top church execu¬ 
tive accused of conspiring to steal 
the church’s secret teachings. In 
1988, Yanny scored a major victory 
for the church during a pretrial 
hearing. 

But then Yanny and Scientology 
had a falling out. He says he 
severed ties because he disagreed 
with the tactics the group uses 
against Its critics. Scientology says 
Yanny was dismissed because his - 
performance was ''Inadequate." 
They call him an "anti-church 
demagogue.” 

Scientology lawyers sued Yan-- 
ny, accusing him of switching alle¬ 
giances and of violating the canons 
of his profession. They say he fed 
confidential church Information to 
former members locked In legal 
battles with Scientology. He denies 
the accusation. 

They further accused him of 
submitting "extremely inflated" 
bills and of working while Intoxi¬ 
cated, an allegation that was sub¬ 
sequently dropped. 

Since the litigation began, Yan¬ 
ny says, he and his friends have 
been the target of harassment. 

He says that his Century City 
law firm was burglarized foyr 
times and that Scientology-related 
documents turned up missing; that 
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Los Angeles Attorney Joseph Yanny and, at left, his Hermosa Oeach 
residence. An apartment In building at right was rented by a woman 
hired by private Investigators to monitor church critic Yanny’s activi- 


he has been spied upon by a church 
“plant” working as a secretary In 
his office; and that private Investi¬ 
gators have camped outside his 
Hermosa Beach residence and 
shadowed him when he left. 

Jon J. Caw, a Itivcrsidc-orea 
private Investigator who has han¬ 
dled a number of Scientology-re¬ 
lated probes In recent years, said in 
a deposition that he used as many 
as "seven or eight” investigators to 
conduct surveillance of Yanny be¬ 
tween June, 1988 and March, 1989. 
Two of his operatives took up 
residence on a nearby street, Caw 
said, and tailed Yanny whenever 
he ventured outside. 

Gaw said he later learned that 
private detectives for another 
agency hired by Scientology law- 
yers had been spying on Yanny at 
the same time. That agency em¬ 


ployed a woman to live next door to 
him. 

The woman, Michelle Wash¬ 
burn. said In a deposition that she 
was hired by Al Dei, a former lx)s 
Angeles police officer who has 
worked as a private Investigator on 
Scicntology-relalcd cases. 

She said Bel instructed her to 
take notes on Yanny’s "comings 
and goings.” She also sal by her 
window photographing everyone 
who visited him. She said she 
regularly gave Bel the film and her 
notes. Bel declined to comment. 

In Bellalre, Ohio, police who 
searched Yanny’s rental car for 
drugs and guns later discovered 
that a team of out-of-state private 
Investigators in four vehicles had 
been tailing the attorney. 

Police Capt. Robert Wallace said 
one of the private detectives he 



ties. Photo al right was taken by private Investigators seeking to link 
Yanny to a former Scientologist and church opponent. Yanny is in 
swim trunks at the far left, the former Scientologist Is next to him. 


questioned initially tried to mislead 
officers, claiming the detectives 
were there to subpoena someone In 
a neighboring town. 

Wallace said the private detec¬ 
tive then said he had been hired to 
follow Yanny by Williams L Con¬ 
nelly, a prominent Washington, 
D.C., law firm that represents 
Scientology on tax Issues. An at¬ 
torney who handles Scientology 
matters al the firm declined com¬ 
ment when questioned by The 
Times recently. In a published 
report in late 1933, however, he 
said he had no knowledge of the 
episode. 

□ 

anny, for his part, is pursuing a 
strategy that is reminiscent of 
the takc-no-prisoncrs tactics of 
the church. 

lie and his anti-Scientology al¬ 


lies have submitted sworn court 
declarations designed to discredit 
the church. 

Earlier this year, a t/>j Angeles 
Superior Court jury agreed that 
Yanny had not submitted Inflated 
bills to the church and awarded 
him $151,000 In damages. The 
judge who presided over the case is 
now weighing whether Yanny 
should be allowed to assist Individ¬ 
uals in litigation against his former 
client, the church. 

Yanny said he initially agreed to 
be one of Scientology’s lawyers 
because he thought the controver¬ 
sial church was being denied its 
day in court. 

"There came a point where I was 
rudely awakened that Scientology 
wanted their day in court.” Yanny 
said, "but they wanted to assure 
nobody else got them.” 
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